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Ohe NCArK of the maker - your mark of assurance 


When the violin makers of the 17thcen- 
tury were producing their masterpieces 
they marked them with a written, or 
printed, label, pasted inside the instru- 
ment. It was the mark of pride in their 
craftsmanship; the mark of authen- 


tictty—prized then, priceless now. 


This marking of the product with the 
name of the maker is the heritage of 
many crafts and skills. It is one we 
cherish here at the Crane mills where 
we have been making paper from cotton 
and linen fibres solely for 146 years. 
The name of Crane—watermarked in 
every sheet—is the mark of continuity 
of purpose, of fidelity to standards of 
excellence. It is your mark as well in 
the purchase of Crane’s Fine Papers; 
in your pleasure and satisfaction in 
their use in all your personal and busi- 
ness correspondence and social needs. 
This mark reveals itself 

when you hold the paper 

against the light. We sug- 

gest you look for the 

mark of Crane when 


next you buy paper. 
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CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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Photos by Neuman Studio, Ft, Wayne, Ind. 


Kesull-torat DESTRUCTION / 


The photographs and captions 
shown here tell of the beginning 
and end of another fire of TOTAL 
DESTRUCTION. This blaze occurred 
in a large unprotected airplane 
hangar, but the same story could 
just as easily be told of a chemical 
plant, warehouse, mercantile estab- 
lishment, factory or any other 
structure not adequately safe- 
guarded from fire by means of 
“Automatic’’ Sprinkler protection. 


Records, maintained through the 
years, prove that automatic sprink- 
lers are industry’s most effective 
weapon against fire, a fact readily 
recognized by all leading fire in- 
surance bureaus. 

Are you fully informed on the merits of 
“Automatic” Sprinkler fire protection? What 
can it offer you?. . . Just this — test, design, 
manufacture and installation of the type of 
sprinkler system best adapted for the control 
and extinguishment of those fires which so 
often threaten TOTAL DESTRUCTION. 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation of 
America, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Automatic” Sprinkler devices and Fa are listed by Underwriters’ 


Laboratories, Inc., and approved Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


MANUFACTURE V4 INSTALLATION 
‘AUTOMATIC’ SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


—a famous member of the ‘‘Automatic’’ Sprinkler 
0 H 0 


Family. Provides adequate protection for quench ‘6.8 NG 
tank, transformer, oil line and other fires of flammable OFFICE ic POIMECID A ar oii pa , ‘.kecR 
liquid origin. ®) ES ’ J A J AK 
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makes 
Leader! 


It’s personal skill . . . rhythm in action, 
coordination . . . relaxation. It’s experience . . 
know-how, practice, constant improvement 
...attention to details. And it’s determination... 
to win... to be a leader. 
































lo a Yyoowriver... 


It’s manufacturing skill . . . that gives you 
rhythm in action, coordinated key stroke, per- 
fectly balanced for accurate, speedy performance. 


It’s manufacturing experience . . . seasoned 
know-how gained during more than fifty years 
in making more than six million Underwood 
Typewriters . . . and understanding the 
typewriting problems of business in general, 
and secretaries in particular. 


It’s manufacturing determination to 
excel . . . to give you the best typewriter that 
engineering science can conceive and 
produce . . . the Underwood. 





Underwood has them all . . . the qualifications 
that make today’s Underwood Typewriters 
masterpieces of typewriter engineering ...a 
treasure to own and a pleasure to use. The things 
that make today’s Underwood “Typewriter 
Leader of the World.” 





bhoose the New Post-War Underwood 


Underwood Corporation 







“It’s got rhythm” . .. Rhythm Touch! an im- ' 

portant Underwood feature, made possible by Typewriters . . . Adding Machines . . . Accounting Ma- 

a brand-new typing mechanism. Fast, feather- chines .. . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 

: ‘ ° 5 One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 

light, delightful a tn per fingers A a apace Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1 Can da 
rally into effortless typ- Sales and Service Everywhere 


ing rhythm on this per- 
fectly balanced, smooth- 


running post-war Under- | 

wood. Now available... fl p [ W 0 0 

as well as the popular eee 
Underwood Noiseless 


and treasured Under- Iyoewriter Leader Or : the hbMorld 


wood Portable. 


Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 
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There goes 2 man on 
the Four Wheels Plan. 


Brand-New Automobiles for Your Salesmen 





We lease automobiles—brand-new ones—to established 
companies on annual contracts, with rentals payable 
monthly. 

The Four Wheels Plan is used by more than 50 lead- 
ing companies, in all 48 states, Canada, Mexico, and 
U.S. Possessions. Some companies lease as few as 15 
cars. Others lease hundreds. 

For more than 10 years the Four Wheels Plan has 





NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


No Expensive and Inequttable “Mileage” Payments 


been saving these companies thousands of dollars. 
Today we are in a position to extend the benefits of 
this money-saving, profit-making plan to additional 
qualified clients. 

To learn full details about how the Four Wheels 
Plan can save your company money and increase the 
effectiveness of your salesmen, write at once for our 
20-page brochure: ‘“The Four Wheels Plan.” 


EXECUTIVES: WRITE TODAY FOR '‘THE FOUR WHEELS PLAN” 
THE BROCHURE THAT GIVES YOU FULL DETAILS. 





FOUR WHEELS, INC. 


6116 North Western Avenue, Chicago + Telephone: AMBassador 0300 
Operating in 48 States... Canada, Mexico, and U. S. Possessions 
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sk One of a series of ad- 
vertisements basedon 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 






* 


olorado 





Colorado offers industry many desirable sites for resulting in fewer “time-outs” assure economical 

manufacture, distribution, warehousing, and other production. 

purposes. It is strategically located for national é : 

tetietion: Colorado apy sound state economy, modern 
educational and cultural facilities. 


. . . ‘ ’ 
Diversified agricultural products are of high quality Rese : : Z 
due to favorable climate and soil. Thousands of vacationists enjoy its mountainous 
splendor, cool summer breezes and winter sports. 


More than 250 useful metallic and non-metallic min- ay ae p 5 
erals and compounds have been found, including pre- Union Pacific provides Colorado with unexcelled 


cious uranium. Timber, oil and coal are practically freight and passenger Iransportation, Every ni ht, 


lentes over night Streamliner service between Denver-Chi- 
cago... Denver-St. Louis. 


Native-born skilled labor, and a healthful climate 7 5 A ; ’ 
For assistance in securing industrial and commercial 


sites—and for all-weather, dependable rail service, 


ea rea = if be Specific - 
| at P 
parte say ‘Union Pacific” 







% Address Industrial Department, Union 


Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 


information regarding industrial sites. 


—— 
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THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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+ Hew Fhges yeons the WUREL Diary 


@ Jn dollar terms, the hearing aid has 
ceased to be a luxury. 

Improved design, mass production 
of principal parts, and the versatility 
of Durez phenolics have shared in 
lowering prices that open for new 
thousands this door to a norma) social 
and business life. 

Aff that many wearers see of their 
own hearing aid is, in fact, Durez and 
the slim connecting cords. So small is 
the receiver...either air conduction 


or bone conduction type... that often 
even these are invisible to others. 





Manufacturers credit the combina- 
tion of properties available in Durez 
phenolic plastics with a substantial 
part in their phenomenal progress. They 
value especially the self-insulating 
properties of Durez and its fine acous- 
tica) properties, Its moldability sim- 
plifies both design and production. Its 
smooth finish is not affected by per- 
spiration and does not wear off. Of 
value too is its light weight, These 
make for economy in production, 
comfort for the wearer, and long effi- 
ciency in everyday service. 


PHENOLIC 


ita —| INDUSTRIAL Resins || 








The factors that make Durez so 
valuable to the manufacturers of hear- 
ing aids are being used with equal 
effectiveness in other branches of the 
communications field... radio, tele- 
phone, inter-office, and so on. 

In your industry too, the versatility 
of this material may be a key to the 
economies you are seeking. Why not 
call on our experience ? Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., 16 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. Export Agents 
Omni Products Corporation, 360 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 





" PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS | 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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IARKETING C©OS1 Ways for controlling dis- 
tribution costs will be discussed in the July 
number of Dun’s Review by Dr. Donald R. 
Longman, Associate Director, Marketing and 
Research Division, Dun & BrRapsTREET, INC. 
Dr. Longman does not view the control of sell- 
ing costs as merely a dollar and cents limitation 
on expenses. Instead he outlines an approach 
to such control through analysis, utilizing a 
study of marketing strategy, use of market re- 
search techniques, and evaluation of specific cost 
factors. 

In line with the marketing strategy approach 
is a coming article by Paul D. Converse, Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at the University of Illinois, 
who examines the principles which determine 
the movement of retail trade. Professor Con- 
verse shows how known figures of population 
and mileage can be employed to locate the boun- 
daries of a town’s trading area and to forecast 


trade movements. 


sapran wravE The background of Ameri- 
ca’s trade relations with Canada will be sketched 
in the July number by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
a former owner of the New York “Evening Post” 
and former owner and editor of “The Nation.” 
Mr. Villard will describe the progress made dur- 
ing the war in eliminating tariff restrictions and 
will indicate the advantages of tariff adjustments 
with our Northern neighbor. He reports that 
public opinion in Canada strongly favors free 


trade with the United States. 
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Our National Stake in World-Wide Economic Health 
The relation of America’s internal economy to 
greater economic stability in other countries 

Wiiiarp L. THorp 
Assistant Secretary of State 


U. S. Prosperity—an Obligation under ITO? 
National responsibility for full employment 
looms large in the draft charter of the ITO 

MicHaet L. HorrmMan 
An American economist and correspondent, Geneva 


Continuous Information on Net Income Development 
A practical approach for management in keep- 
ing itself informed on profits and losses—Part IT 
Huco MEYERHEIM 
Consulting Management Engineer 


Wages, Profits, Prices, and Taxes 
Facts which may serve as a basis for exploring 
the wages, profits, and prices interrelationship 
Wassity LEONTIEF 
Department of Economics, Harvard University 


The Location of Retail Outlets in the United States 
The results of a nation-wide tabulation of the 


retail outlets for 14 different lines of trade 
RICHARD BERGER 
Marketing and Research Division, Dun & Brapstreer, Inc. 


The Trend of Business 


Trade Activity—a Regional Summary 


. 


It 
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21 


24 


26 
30 
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New York 8, N. Y. Subscription information on page 80. The frontispiece from Cushing 


shows Mt. Helena on the outskirts of Helena, Mont. 





- Gs the Summer of 1866, 1,950 miles of 


In the hushed quiet of the cabin of the Great 





transatlantic cable lay stre:ched at-last across 
the floor of the North Atlantic between New- 
foundland and the west coast of Ireland. Thus 
was rewarded the bitter, heart-breaking set- 
backs of more than 10 years, during which 
thousands of miles of snapped and snarled 
cable came to rest, impotent and silent, at the 
bottom of the ocean. 

The sweat and tears of strong men, the 
breathless moments when the giant cable in 
an angry sea was reduced to the fragility of a 
silken thread—all those things which had gone 
before—must have been in the minds of those 
brave men who surrounded Cyrus W. Field, 
whose vision and zeal had pushed this gigan- 
tic undertaking to so successful a conclusion. 
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Eastern this small group of men anxiously 
awaited the reply to a message relayed to Ire- 
land. Then it came—the answer from Va- 
lentia. Not the first message to flash across 
the lonely depths of the Atlantic, but the first 
to be successfully transmitted over so great a 
distance. 

Before and since then, links in this chain of 
communications were stretched across the vast- 
nesses of the earth to the most remote reaches 
of commerce. In the light of later develop- 
ments in our great communications systems, 
perhaps what happened that historic day has 
lost some of its luster, but none will deny that 
the telling footprint was planted in the sands 
of time that day in 1866. 
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Caustic comments on miladys gown 


What's wrong with it? Nothing. We’re 
pointing out that her dress looks bet- 
ter—and will wear longer—because 
Caustic Soda makes possible the man- 
ufacture of dress materials which are 
finer and stronger of texture. 

Caustic Soda also serves the textile 
industry in the manufacture of mate- 
rials used in rugs, draperies, automo- 
bile upholstery and tire cord. And it 
enters—directly or indirectly—into the 


production of such widely assorted 
commodities as soap . . . petroleum 
in- 


products... pulp and paper... 


dustrial chemicals. 

This means an increasing demand 
for Caustic Soda with a large part 
met by Wyandotte Chemicals Corpo- 
ration. Wyandotte resources, facilities 
and experience are at the service of 
industries using that hard-working 
chemical—Caustic Soda. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation is 
one of the world’s great producers 

of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate 
of soda, chlorine, dry ice and calcium 
carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, certain 
aromatic sulfonic acid derivatives 

and other organic intermediates. 
Wyandotte also manufactures tremen- 
dous quantities of specialized cleaning 
compounds for business and industry. 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan « Offices in Principal Cities 
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OR MoRE THAN A CENTURY 
EVERY IMPORTANT TRADING 
COUNTRY HAS BEEN AFFECTED 
BY BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES. HAs GLOBAL 
WAR AND ITS RESULTS STRENGTH- 
ENED OR WEAKENED THESE TIES? 
How MUCH DOES OUR WELL- 
THAT OF 








BEING DEPEND UPON 


OTHER NATIONS? 






OUR NATIONAL STAKE IN 


‘Tis worthy of some note that 
the Congress of the United States has 
spent more time and energy on foreign 
affairs since it assembled five months 
ago than on domestic matters. 

The Congressional Record is full of 
speeches on this or that phase of for- 
eign relations. The humanitarian 
angle appears in relief and refugee 
legislation; the economic angle in sugar 
and rubber legislation, and in the ex- 
tension of the war powers for export 
and import controls; the political angle 
in the four peace treaties now before 
the Senate; the security angle in the 
discussions of the atom bomb. 

There are triangular or multi-angu- 
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WILLARD L. THORP 


Assistant Secretary of State 


lar items such as the Greek and Turkish 
programs, temporary adjustments in 
immigration quotas, and the foreign 
information program. There is no 
sense in speaking today of isolation. It 
never did exist, and it never can. 
This is very clearly the case in the 
economic field. Our economic life is 
thoroughly entangled with the rest of 
the world. We seldom realize that 
fact, any more than New Yorkers think 
about their dependence on New Eng- 
land or California, but the world has 
grown smaller and smaller and the eco- 
nomic independence of any individual 
or area has grown less and less. Today, 
the best word to describe this situation 
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is not independence, nor dependence, 
but interdependence—that is, depen- 
dence both ways. 

Let us start with the most obvious re- 
lationship—our dependence upon other 
countries for certain products. Last 
year we imported $5.2 billions of com- 
modities from abroad and the estimate 
for 1947 is $6.7 billions. The greater 
part of these tremendous totals either 
was not available here or could have 
been obtained or produced here only at 
much greater cost. Such items need 
a different climate—coffee, rubber, ba- 
nanas, and chocolate, for example, all 
come to this country by boat. The lac 
bug which is responsible for our shel- 
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lac seems to thrive only in India and 
Siam. 

Nor were minerals located in this 
globe in some earlier geologic age with 
an adequate consideration for the fu- 
ture requirements of the United States 
of America. 
diamonds, and nickel, for example, 
must come from abroad. In some few 


Consequently, our tin, 


instances, the technologists have been 
able to reduce our dependence on other 
areas by developing new products and 
processes such as synthetic rubber 
and the fixation of nitrogen. But in 
other fields, our dependence on foreign 
sources is increasing rapidly—a ten- 
dency accelerated by the great demands 
placed by the war upon our natural re- 
Perhaps the extreme illustra- 
con ts lead, which we regularly ex- 


ported before the war, and which must 


sources. 


now be imported in substantial quanti- 
ties to meet our domestic requirements. 
In fact, a number of our bottlenecks in 
production at present can be traced to 
our dependence upon foreign resources 
and the failure of foreign supplying en- 
terprises, for one reason or another, to 


operate at full production. 


Jobs Depend on Flow of Goods 


Qur foreiga relations also involve the 
flow of commodities in the other direc- 
tion. Over the years, a segment of our 
national plant and equipment has been 
created in order to sell in foreign mar- 
kets. Our electric refrigerators, our 
flashlights, our rubber tires, and our 
cotton go all over the world. At the 
moment, we have an unsatisfied domes- 
tic market in many items, but cotton 
would not be selling at 35 cents per Ib. 
if we had not sent millions of bales 
(o foreign countries, largely through 
UNRRA Bank 
credits. 

It is obvious that the flow of goods in 


and Export-Import 


and out of this country is a big industry 
in itself, requiring transportation, in- 
surance, financing, and other services. 
And any serious failure to maintain 
this flow would put some millions of 
American business men, farmers, and 
workers out of business. 

There is another important type of 
economic link, and that is in the held 
of ownership and finance. Americans 
own factories abroad. Our private and 
public extension of credit has made us 
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a great creditor nation. Some of our 
recent Government assistance has gone 
out as an outright gift—but much of it 
has been in the form of credits. Pri- 
vate investments carried over from be- 
fore the war bulk exceedingly large. 
As owners and creditors, we have a 
very real and tangible stake in other 
eciaainias: 


Furthermore, our economy is tied to 





Saud Arabia 


other economies in the process of eco- 
omic operation itself. Commodity 
prices, for example, are not insulated 
from foreign influences, Jt is not neces- 
sary for there to be a major flow of a 
commodity from one country to an- 
other to affect prices—the fact that it 
can flow is enough to keep prices in a 
rough sort of relationship. And finan- 
cial operations are even more sensitive. 
International finance has always trans- 
mitted strains and stresses from one 
country to another with great rapidity, 
although various steps taken in recent 
years to reinforce credit structures have 
provided some degree of protective 


insulation. 
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Perhaps the best demonstration of 
this matter of international economic 
relationship is provided by the records 
of business activity in various countries 
in the past. More than a century ago 
there were clear evidences of the inter- 
national character of cycles of business 
conditions. The boom of 1815 and the 
sharp collapse thereafter appears in the 
records of France, Great Britain, and 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS PHOTOGRAPH 


the United States. The same end to a 
prosperity period appeared in many 
countries in 1837, 1847, 1857, 1873, and 
in 1882. 

In more recent years, the interna- 
ional) synchronization of the rhythm 
has become increasingly clear-cut, ex- 
cept when wars have thrown various 
countries out of step temporarily. The 
year 1890 was a crisis year everywhere, 
and so was 1900, 1907, 1913, 1920, and 
1929. The record is clear that no major 
trading country has been able to isolate 
it self for long from the effects of busi- 
ness conditions in other countries. 

I could continue to develop this line 


of argument, but I doubt if much per- 
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suasion is needed on the general point 
that our domestic economy is affected 
by foreign economic affairs. But this 
poses a most difficult question for 
American foreign economic policy. 
The difficulty is created by the fact that 
so much of the world is in terrible 
shape. For great areas of the world, 
the present level of economic activity 


is tragically low. Not enough men are 





working. Not enough goods are be- 
ing produced. Whole industries and 
trading areas suffer from economic 
paralysis. 

We in this country have difficulty in 
fully appreciating the situation in other 
countries, because the United States is 
above the pre-war level in economic ac- 
tivity. We are breaking production 
and employment records. But we are 
very much the exception. In some 
parts of the world, industrial and agri- 
cultural activity are not more than half 
the pre-war level. Hunger and starva- 
tion are the present threats to existence 
rather than bullets and bombs. 


This wide contrast has implications 
Rg EY 
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for us from many angles. At the 
moment, we may feel competent and 
confident in our prosperity. But we 
cannot escape from the lines of interna- 
tional contact which I outlined earlier. 
The depressed condition of so many 
other countries offers us either the op- 
portunity to maintain our prosperity as 
they recover, or the threat of depression 


if they slide into chaos. I do not wish 


to imply that economic conditions in 
this country are entirely dominated by 
foreign influences. I am sure that we 
are able to slide into depression with- 
out outside aid. But 1 do say that the 
economic state of the rest of the world 
is a major influence on business condi- 
tions here. 

The low level of activity in so many 
other countries is due to a number of 
causes which presumably do not need 
elaboration. Global war, by definition, 
means not merely the effort to destroy 
the military forces of the enemy. It 
means, also, the effort to undercut the 
effectiveness of the enemy’s military 
operation, by disrupting and destroy- 
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ing the economic life which supports 
the enemy. Such methods of warfare 
proved to be so thoroughly effective 
that the heritage of the war in nearly 
all European countries is not merely the 
simple effects of conversion to war and 
undermaintenance during the war, but 
the disastrous total loss of signifteant 
elements in the economy itself. Trans- 
portation facilities and strategic fac- 
tories were favorite targets. The esti- 
mates of damage from destruction and 
Jooting run to more than one-half the 
industrial wealth in those countries 
which suffered most. 

The problem is not merely one of 
physical equipment, of fixed capital. It 
also involves the effects of the war on 
manpower, the eradication and dis- 
placement of skilled labor and manage- 
ment, the disruption of usual channels 
of distribution, and the disappearance 
of many facilitating services. The pro- 
cess of recovery involves the reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization of a thousand 
and one elements, all of which must 
work together smoothly to enable a 
Nation to function as a going concern. 


Liquid Financial Resources 


And even this is not the full total of 
the problem of these countries. Going 
beyond the direct elements or factors of 
production, there is the need for liquid 
financial resources, a necessary part 
of modern economic life. Enterprises 
must have working capital as well as 
fixed capital. As a natural corollary, 
nations must have foreign exchange. 
And this in turn affects their fiscal situa- 
tion. Both foreign exchange and in- 
ternal currencies must provide some 
assurance of stability. Until this sta- 
bility is within sight, working capital 
will be reluctant to come out of hiding. 
It also means that part of the scarce and 
much-needed supplies of goods will be 
hoarded, such as food on the farms. 
They will move to market only if goods 
are available for purchase, or currency 
provides a secure medium for holding 
purchasing power for future use. 

There is a third element in the prob- 
lem which interferes with the efforts of 
these countries to cope with physical 
reconstruction and a virtually broken- 
down financial machine. This addi- 
tional deterrent to recovery is political 
instability, which weakens the nations 
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frameworks of law and order, thus lay- 


piracy, theft, corruption, and special 
privilege. 

Political instability assumes many 
forms in this post-war period. In those 
areas of the world where native popu- 
lations have achieved a new and un- 
certain independence, the young un- 
seasoned governments have not yet 
established any firm pattern of new 
policy. Many of these areas and coun- 
tries are important to the world econ- 
omy as sources of raw materials. The 
present uncertainties concerning their 
probable political behavior create a risk 
which stands in the way of immediate 
economic investment and development. 


The Desire for Power 


Elsewhere, within mature countries, 
a struggle for power is going on with 
the result that whatever governments 
may have formal authority, their coali- 
tion character greatly limits the extent 
to which they can take effective action 
without losing the support of some 
of the elements necessary to maintain 
their authority. Even a strong govern- 
ment would hesitate before taking an 
unpopular measure like reducing the 
food ration or greatly increasing taxes. 
Where governments are weak, it is not 
surprising that they are prone to tem- 
porize rather than to take drastic action. 

These many difficulties, particularly 
those in the economic field, have led 
countries to take whatever kinds of 
extraordinary measures the traffic, mea- 
sured in votes, will bear. These vary 
from the operation of internal relief 


programs to the taking over of sections 
of industry for direct governmental 
control through the process of national- 
ization. Unusual fiscal measures are 
seized upon in the effort to prevent 
runaway inflation; and in the field of 
foreign economic relationships, most 
countries are now exercising controls 
through quota systems over the type of 
goods to be moved, and through for- 
eign exchange, control over the process 
of international payments. 

These various steps should not be 
regarded as some hidden conspiracy 
against the business community or even 
against the principles of freedom of en- 
terprise. To a large extent, they are 
the inevitable consequences of the pres- 
ent state of the world, and more par- 
ticularly, of the countries where the 
distress is greatest. When we in the 
United States had a major economic 
job to do in producing the goods needed 
for the war, we found it necessary to 
establish many of these same types of 
control; and the foreign countries to- 
day have a much more difficult task to 
utilize to the full the limited resources 
available to them. 

It is inevitable that many of these 
controls should be essentially restric- 
tive. They arise because of the neces- 
sity for allocation to the most essential 
use of some short facility or material. 
But this leads to a basic difficulty. If 
a number of countries all adopt restric- 
tive devices, trade among them is estab- 
lished at a minimum. In fact, it must 
then be carried on by the painful pro- 
cedure of bilateral barter agreements 


(Continued on page 61) 
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INTERNAL ECONOMIC STABILITY. 
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ec MERICAN anTEREST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF WORLD 
MARKETS AND THE FREE EXCHANGE OF GOODS INTRODUCES NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF A DOMESTIC AS WELL AS FOREIGN NATURE. 
Mr. THorpP ANALYZES SOME OF THE FACTS IN OUR WORLD INTER- 
DEPENDENCE, EMPHASIZING THE IMPORTANCE THAT INTERNATIONAL 
REHABILITATION HAS FOR OUR OWN ECONOMIC WELL-BEING. 


A REPORT FROM GENEVA, ON THE PAGES FOLLOWING, INDICATES 
HOW FAR INTERNATIONAL ACTION MAY GUIDE DOMESTIC POLICY. 
NINETEEN NATIONS MEETING TO DISCUSS THE ITO CHARTER ARE 
CONCERNED NOT ONLY WITH RECOVERY BUT WITH GUARANTEES OF 
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“THE FLOW OF GOODS IN AND OUT OF 


THIS COUNTRY IS A BIG INDUSTRY REQUIR- 
ING TRANSPORTATION, INSURANCE, FI- 
NANCING . FAILURE TO MAINTAIN 


THIS FLOW WOULD PUT SOME MILLIONS 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN, FARMERS, 
AND WORKERS OUT OF BUSINESS.” 
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, ya HE formation of an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization to adminis- 
ter an agreed code of rules for the 
conduct of national trade policies is 
widely regarded in the United States 
as a desirable and attainable objective 
of foreign economic policy. The evi- 
dence collected at public and Congres- 
sional hearings seems to be overwhelm- 
ing that while nobody wants to be the 
first to make a concession in the inter- 
ests of a more liberal tariff policy, 
organized business, organized labor, 
and other important segments of the 
nation want the United States to join 
an international effort to improve 
world trade. 

It is fortunate that this is so. In 
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the eyes of the rest of the world the 
United States already has gained im- 
portant economic concessions on the 
strength of the avowed intention of the 
American Government to end what is 
cften called economic isolationism. 
Any failure of the United States to 
show a reasonable willingness to prac- 
tise the doctrines it has been preaching 
would have calamitous results. 

It cannot be too often repeated that 
we have now not only the best chance, 
but in all probability the last chance of 
getting wide international approval of 
the kind of trade policy that makes 
private enterprise possible in the con- 
duct of world trade. The conditions 
which make it possible for private busi- 
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ness to carry on a large share of the 
inevitable exchanges of goods among 
nations are not natural growths. They 
must be established and maintained. 
Indeed the conditions which led to the 
great spread of private international 
trade in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries were the result of a long 
process of conscious struggle against 
man-made obstacles to enterprise. We 
are now engaged in another such strug- 
gle. 

There are many pitfalls along the 
road. To one familiar with the eco- 
nomic problems and aspirations of 
post-war Europe and post-war Britain, 
one of the greatest obstacles to success 
seems to be the lack of appreciation in 
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the United States of the meaning and 
significance of those parts of the dratt 
ITO charter dealing with employment 
policy, the maintenance of effective de- 


mand, and the level of economic ac- 
tivity (Chapter III). It is the purpose 
of this brief article to explain some of 
the background and examine some of 
the criticisms of this part of the charter. 
An effort will be made to show why 
it is important to American business 
that the position of other countries with 
respect to what is loosely called the full 
employment policy be understood in 
the United States. 


Trade Policy Views 


From the beginning of the move- 
ment to stop, by international action, 
the disintegration of the world econ- 
omy, it has been recognized that the 
process of throttling trade, that was in 
full swing for ten years before World 
War II, could be stopped only if great 
world depressions could be avoided. 
Every country learned lessons from the 
experience of the nineteen thirties. It 
is probably not over-optimistic to say 
that in the United States most think- 
ing people came to the conclusion that 
the raising of new trade barriers was 
a futile way of preventing the inten- 
sification of world depression. It is the 
widespread belief in the desirability of 
some kind of combined effort to pre- 
vent a future outbteak of “beggar my 
neighbor” policies that underlies most 
American support of the ITO program. 

But not everyone learned exactly the 
same lessons. In many other coun- 
tries the principal conclusion drawn by 
the politically conscious part of the 
population from the experience of the 
thirties was that the first objective of 
government policy must be the preven- 
tion of widespread unemployment. 
Closely linked with this was the con- 
viction that the unstable American 
economy was chiefly responsible for 
the world’s troubles and that in the 
future others should be protected in 


some Way against its eccentricities. 


“Every country learned lessons from the (depres- 
sion) experience of the nineteen thirties. But not 
everyone learned exactly the same lessons. In 
many countries the principal conclusion drawn 
hy the politically conscious part of the population 
from the experience of the thirties was that the 
first objective of government policy must be the 
prevention of widespread unemployment.” 
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It is thus perfectly natural that when 
the United States Government ap- 
proaches the problem of creating a new 
international economic organization it 
concentrates on trade policy and the re- 
moval of barriers to private trade. 
Britain, Australia, France, or Czecho- 
slovakia on the other hand start out 
with the main objective of seeking 
some kind of guarantees that other 
countries, notably the United States, 
will not by their international or do- 
mestic economic policy threaten the 
maintenance of full employment at 
home. The first thing to understand 
about this attitude of mind is that it is 
sc firmly rooted in the public opinion 
of most of Europe and the British Com- 
monwealth that any effort to form an 
international economic organization 
without taking it into account would 
inevitably fail. 

The original United States draft 
charter contained four short articles re- 
lating to employment policy. These 
pledged members of the ITO to “recog- 
nize” that domestic full employment 
programs should be consistent with the 
purposes of the organization; to take 


action “designed to achieve and main- 


tain full employment” within their 











respective jurisdictions “through mea- 
sures appropriate to (each member’s) 
political and economic institutions;” to 
refrain from adopting measures that 
would cause unemployment in other 
countries; and to exchange information 
and consult regularly on employment 
trends and policies. 

When the first session of the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment (somewhere along the line 
“United Nations” was substituted for 
“International” in the title) met in 
London, it quickly became apparent 
that other countries were not prepared 
to go along with the United States draft 
of the employment chapter. They felt 
that the United States clauses were a 
deliberate brush-off. It must be borne 
in mind that by the end of 1946 the 
broad doctrine that the maintenance of 
“full employment” should be a primary 
objective of public policy had the for- 
mal approval of the governments and 
parliaments of Britain, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Australia, New Zealand, Bel- 
gium, and probably others of the coun- 
tries that belong to the Preparatory 
Committee. Representatives of these 
countries could no more afford to be- 
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little the importance of that doctrine, 
however vague and poorly defined it 
might be, than an American delega- 
tion could afford to be casual about 
clauses relating to freedom of the seas. 

One of the first major changes in 
the Charter proposed in London was 
a long redraft of the employment chap- 
ter submitted by the British. It was 
widely anticipated in the British press 
that the discussions would founder on 
the debate over this matter. 

The British position on full employ- 
ment, however, never went quite so 
far in trying to force the United States 
to accept an early Keynesian theory of 
economic fluctuations as much of the 
British press suggested. 

The British, nevertheless, had a good 
try at converting the heathen. They 
were ably assisted by Australia, whose 
spokesman, Dr. H. C. Coombs, in his 
opening statement at the London meet- 
ing placed the maintenance of “effec- 
tive demand” and stable employment 
at the top of his list of general objectives 
of the ITO—just where Clair Wilcox 
of the United States placed the reduc- 
tion of trade barriers and the removal 
of discriminations. 

Without going into texual details, 
the original objective of the British and 
Australian delegations was to have in- 
serted in the charter terms that would 
in some way penalize a country which 
did not live up to its commitment to 
maintain full employment. Such pen- 
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“It cannot be too often repeated that we have now not only the best chance, but in all proba- 
bility the last chance of getting wide international approval of the kind of trade policy that 
makes private enterprise posstble in the conduct of world trade.” 


alties would have taken form of auth- 
orized retaliatory measures against that 
country’s trade, permission to other 
countries to ignore charter provisions 
designed to co-ordinate policies on rais- 
ing or lowering duties, and various 
ways of commercially ostracizing a 
country which allowed its “effective de- 
mand” to decline to an extent injurious 
to other countries’ economic stability. 
Of course, in everyone's mind, the 
country most likely to be the subject 
of such measures was the United States. 
In fact, the language was such that 
only the economic giant of the world 
could possibly be guilty of the various 
enormities contemplated. 


Retaliatory Measures 


The United States position, in the 
face of what was a determined and 
combined attack, turned out to be a 
good deal more intellectually respect- 
able than even the Americans suspected 
at first. As the various suggestions 
were thrashed out in frank committee 
discussions, it soon became evident that 
most of the substance of the British pro- 
posals broke down into measures de- 
signed to protect other countries 
against a persistent adverse balance of 
payments caused by collapse of Ameri- 
can buying power, on the one hand, 
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and purely retaliatory measures on the 
other. 

The latter, when closely examined. 
turned out to be very unstable fire 
crackers. The United States delega 
tion had little difficulty in persuading 
other members that measures designed 
to discriminate against American ex 
ports in the event of an American de- 
pression would hardly be likely to 
encourage American recovery. How- 
ever “guilty” the United States might 
be, it would do no one any good to 
take swats at the level of American in- 
dustrial activity at a time when it 
would be in every country’s interest 
to have the level improve. Further- 
more, it was pretty obvious that the 
United States would not be likely to 
accept such retaliation without prompt- 
ly imposing counter measures, in which 
case the world would be right back in 
1932. 

As for the means of protecting bal- 
ances of payments in the face of pro- 
longed, severe depression in the world’s 
biggest market, the United States took 
the position that this was not a matter 
to be judged in terms of generalities 
about full employment and effective de- 
mand but in terms of the practical reme- 
dial measures provided for elsewhere 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Ht /ow can management have 
current warning that the trend of 
its net income development is fol- 
lowing an off-standard pattern? 
What corrective measures can it 
take? Mr. Meyerheim answers these 
questions in the second part of a 
study of practical methods which 
will enable management to have 
ready knowledge at all times of how 
net income is developing. In Part 
I he considered how the break-even 
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point is determined. 
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ON NET INCOME DEVELOPMENT—PART II 


a 
-7 HE discussion on the exact 
break-even point in the May Dun’s 
Review indicates that the level of net 
income at any time during an account- 
ing period is the difference between the 
sum of the revenue production assets 
and the exact break-even point. In- 
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come trends may be continually ob- 
served by means of a graph. At the 
same time, a graph enables one to 
recognize the factors that have caused 
the existing conditions, and it empha- 
sizes the essentialities and discloses ir- 
regularities. 
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While the income statement (profit 
and loss statement) demonstrates arith- 
metically how the balance of the profit 
and loss account came about, a graph 
indicating the difference between the 
sum of the revenue production assets 
and the exact break-even point permits 
one to visualize the development of the 
balance of the profit and loss account 
from beginning to end of an account- 
ing period, and thus the nature of net 
income. A net loss may have existed 
in some months which was compen- 
sated for by net income in other months. 
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Only in this way can a reliable inter- 
pretation of the net income of a busi- 
ness be presented. 

In contrast to graphs commonly used, 
the graph of net income development 
on this page is a four-dimensional one. 
The lines in color represent the yard- 
sticks or the standards for the achieve- 
ment of normal net income, whereas 
the black lines visualize the actual data. 
Thus, a financial guide for manage- 


ment is available. Each variation must 
be followed up. 

The horizontal scale at the foot of the 
graph shows the amount of net sales 
possible during an accounting period 
for the business under review. On the 
left vertical scale, the corresponding 
amounts of revenue production assets, 
exact break-even points, and purchases 
are marked, whereas the upper hori- 
zontal line indicates purchases. All 


data are related to the amounts of net 
sales. The dotted lines depict the ex- 
act break-even points—the standards in 
color, the actuals in black. 

If the dotted line intersects the curve 
of the revenue production assets, there 
is neither net income nor net loss at 
this point. When the broken line rises 
above the curve of the revenue produc- 
tion assets, a net loss exists equal to the 
difference between them. When, how- 
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beginning of the period, and (4) purchases added to the 
revenue production assets. When the break-even point (at 
which total income equals the sum of all expenditures) is 


% 
= 
+ 
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deducted from the final revenue production assets the re 
sult is the net income (or loss). 
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the broken line falls below the 
curve of the revenue production assets, 


ever, 
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In order to plot the standard curves, 


Variants- — 


Standard Justified Actual Volume Efficiency 


careful research must be conducted to 
93,287.00 93,160.00 
50 &.820.00 


Direct Material $4,750.00 


$1,463.00 $127.00 + 
Direct Labor ese 11,875.00 8,217 = 


determine the average percentage of "se ' 
" 3,057.50 602.50 








gross profit on net sales a nd the ex- Burdens mitre 20,875.00 14,445.50 15,700.00 6,429.50 1,254.50 — 
penses, of the ratio of net sales to in- Marketing pe 500.00 346.00 760.05 154.00 414.05 — 
j - : — Advertising 1,500.00 1,038.00 1,633.16 462.00 595.16 — 
ventories, ot the ratio of fixed revenue eee hier Pee 5,000.00 3,460.00 2,855.53 1,540.00 1,304.47 + 
. . Be 2.0 5 ;. .65.— 
production assets to tangible net worth Delivery . .. poninioegie ge pipe ge ole epi 
te Administrative 2,000.00 1,384.00 1,245.71 616.00 138.29 + 
and to the amount of the average as- i ceere 580.90 eels 580.90 — 
sorted stock, as well as the economy - aes ey: > ae 
ar , Torats $47,500.00 $32,870.00 $34,750.00 $14,630.00 $1,880.00 — 
with which inventories are purchased. a b c a-b c-b 
Th: 
This research must be based onthe con- |. gayorable.  — Unfavorable. 
ditions common in the particular line | 
of business activity and a flexible bud- ' Soe a re ha 
get of all expenses of the particular —— 
business must be set up, arranged ac- 
cording to the various levels of net sales An ANALYTICAL STATEMENT OF THE CHANGE IN 
in the business in question. In this Net INcOME AND OF THE TASK OF MANAGEMENT 
way, the data for the graph is estab- 
lished and a 25 per cent gross prohit on VARIATION OF Net INCOME Untavorable Favorable Totals Variation 
set S: | ere : 1 Due to the Change of Net Sales 
net sales is assumed. Pitas oe a Aa $155.00 
Then, the manager is able to continu- Increase of Selling Price u $20.00 $750.00 — | 
ally observe discrepancies between the Due to the Change of Income De- 
‘ ‘ ductions from Net Sales 
standards and the actual amounts and Gancat wales 
fluctuations of the percentage of gross Direct Materials stayee 
ere ie : Direct Labor 5602.50 
profit on net sales. This permits reme- Manufacturing Burdens 1,254.50 _ $1,730.00 — 
dies to be applied in time. Expenses 
: Marketing a 58 $414.05 
In order to emphasize the monthly lig. et 
4 ) Advertising 595-16 
results of bookkeeping, vertical broken Sclling $1,304.47 
coe ee eee : e. Delivery 2.65 
lines indicate the monthly cumulative pk Ne 138.29 430.90 + 
net sales totals. Losses on Accounts Receivable 580.90 —— 
In our example, the average assorted See 
stock (current revenue production s- Credit because of Increased Sell 
A ~ ° o Price 280.00 + 1,500. — i 
scts*) and the fixed revenue production __ | endian Po = 
RUSS. eee re: : = 4 i Total Variation between Standard Profit of $2,500 and Actual of $250 = — $2,250.00 — | 
assets, deemed to be available at any | 
time, amount to $20,000. Therefore, ee: rene 
this standard line is drawn as a hori- | ere 
zontal one. 
Although, in general, the rise of the The difference of $3,250 between the standard net income of $2,500 and the actual of $250 1s duce 


hoth to a decrease in the anticipated sales and to proportionately larger deductions from the net sales. 

The variations are enumerated in the lower table. The upper table illustrates the nature of the dedu | 

of $50,000 and of the actual deductions of 
; that the reduced volume of sales justifies 
$ 32,870, the difference of $1,880 being due to operating inefficiency. The difference between the 
standard deductions of $47,500 and the justified of $32,870 or $14,630 thus is composed of the effi- 

ciency variance of $1,880 plus $12,750 which ts the variance between the actual and standard dedi 


actual exact break-even point may be 
tions of $47,500 on standard sales 


inferred as a drop in net income and J at cpthinages gilt | 
$35,000. Mr. Meyerheim explains deductions of onl; 
| 


the fall of this point may indicate a rise 
of net income, an accurate picture of 


the actual net income is visualized only sions occasioned by the reduced volume of sales. 


when the line of the actual sum of reve 
the standard curve, the peak income 


nue production assets is plotted. The the development of net income is an in- 





book value of the fixed revenue produc- 
tion assets is found from the appropriate 
accounts; the value of the supplies may 
be estimated; and the level of the in- 
ventories may be determined by the in 
itial balance plus purchases less cost of 
sales. 


As we have seen, the graph showing 


* The revenue production assets consist of the rrent 
revenue production assets such as mer dise, raw ma- 
terials, and supplies, and of the fixed assets such as ma 


chinery, furnitare, and fixtures. 
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dispensable instrument for the manager. 
As the pilot relies upon the instruments 
on the airplane panel to help him in 
efficiently flying the craft managers may 
rely upon the graph in efficiently man- 
aging a business. Moreover, the de- 
gree of managerial skill may be seen at 

glance by comparing the standard 
results with the actual results on this 


graph. 


The graph shows that according to 
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point is to be expected when net sales 
are about $40,000. That means, it is 
the peak of net business income for the 
proprietor. After this point his busi 
ness will become more and more un- 
profitable because of the relation of 
This 


tendency toward diminishing income, 


progressive expenses to net sales. 

originally found as a law in the field 

of agricultural economics by David 
ag v Di 


(Continued on page 44) 
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‘ // UCH has been said about 
wages, profits, and prices in recent 
months and what has been said cer- 
tainly does not represent the last word. 
The problem is so intricate, the number 
of factors involved so great, and their 
interrelationship so complex that per- 
sonal judgment must of necessity con- 
titute an important ingredient of any 
definite stand taken in the controversy. 

To acknowledge the existence of 
serious gaps in our understanding does 
not mean, however, to profess com- 
plete ignorance. On the contrary, 
such an acknowledgment might help 
us to distinguish what we already know 
on the subject from what we have yet 
to learn. Nothing can contribute more 
to the development of sound judgment 
on a controversial issue than the de- 
lineation of an area of agreement, how- 
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ever narrow it may be. To present a 
few factual observations which may 
serve as a useful basis for exploration 
of the still debatable aspects of the 
wage-price problem is the principal 
purpose of this article. 

Higher wages, bigger profits, and 
lower, or at least stable, prices are a 
happy combination which can easily 
win general acclaim. So long as and to 
the extent that technological progress, 
additional investment, and better man- 
agement make possible a steadily in- 
creasing flow of commodities and ser- 
vices the actual realization of such a 
program is entirely feasible. A steady 
rise in productivity has actually been 
responsible for the upward trend in the 
American standard of living, a trend 
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Abin ARE A FEW FACTS 


WHICH WILL SERVE AS A BASIS 
FOR CONSIDERING THE INTRI- 
CATE AND CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 
INVOLVING THE INTERRELA- 
TIONSHIP OF WAGES, PRICES, 
PROFITS, AND TAXES AS IT 
AFFECTS THE AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY. 


which incidentally must be measured 
not only by the increasing per capita 
output and consumption of various 
goods and services but also by the steady 
reduction in the length of the normal 
average working week. 

In considering the possibility of a 20 
per cent increase in wages and a simi- 
lar increase in profits and agricultural 
income combined with a simultaneous 
reduction in prices—all of it taking 
place within a short span of six, twelve, 
or even twenty months—it is impossi- 
ble to rely on the long but compara- 
tively slow pull of general economic 
progress. Within the framework of a 
given technological structure and of a 
constant level of output one can easily 
visualize wages, profits, and prices all 
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moving up or down together; one can 
also conceive of a situation with profits 
rising and wages falling or vice versa; 
but, on the other hand, one cannot con- 
ceive of constant prices combined with 
falling wages and reduced profits. 

The reason why some of these com- 
binations seem to be natural and in a 
certain sense necessary while others ap- 
pear improbable or even impossible in 
the short run must obviously be sought 
in the internal logic of the price-wage- 
profit relationships. The profit earned 
by an automobile manufacturer per 
unit of his output equals the difference 
between the selling price of an auto- 
mobile and its total unit costs. Given 
the actual amounts of all materials and 
services necessary in production of an 
average car, the unit costs can be com- 
puted by multiplying these amounts by 
the prices of the respective goods and 
services (including the overheads) and 
combining the results in a single figure. 
The labor input multiplied with the 
appropriate wage rates constitutes one 
of the major components of the unit 
costs. Since net profits after taxes fit 
better in the general scheme of the sub- 
sequent discussion, all business taxes 
too can be conveniently included as a 
separate item in unit costs. 

Describing the same _ relationship 
from another angle it can be said that 
the price of the finished product equals 
its unit costs, including the labor and 
the tax costs, augmented by the amount 
of unit profits. 


Cost-Price Structure 


Passing from individual business en- 
terprise to analysis of the whole econ- 
omy, we observe that the prices entered 
in the cost account of the automobile 
manufacturer appear as revenue items 
in the sales accounts of steel producers, 
rubber manufacturers, tool makers, and 
scores of other suppliers. At the same 
time, the price of trucks sold by the 
automobile manufacturer will figure as 
a more or less important item in the 
unit cost computations of transporta- 
tion companies, farmers, and many 
other businesses. Far from being in- 
dependent of each other, the cost-price 
structures of all the separate industries 
are nothing but links in a vast network 
which embraces the whole national 
economy. 
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If prices of all commodities as well 
as all wage rates were prescribed by a 
universal OPA and business taxes, as 
they actually are, were fixed by ap- 
propriate authorities, the net profit or 
loss margins—as the case might be— 
would be automatically determined for 
each and every industry. An increase 
in any one price, such as the price of 
steel, would raise the profit margin of 
the steel industry but at the same time 
correspondingly reduce the profit mar- 
gins of all steel-using industries. 

If, instead of issuing price regula- 
tions, the same authority—banish the 
thought—had prescribed wage rates to 
be paid and profits to be earned per 
unit of output by each individual pro- 
ducer, the application of such a univer- 
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sal “cost plus” principle would amount 
to indirect price fixing, since one and 
only one system of prices can actually 
be compatible with a given wage and 
profit distribution. Had the prescribed 
wage rates in one particular industry 
been increased, for example, by 10 per 
cent, a quite definite adjustment of 
all individual prices would be required 
to maintain the profit margins and the 
wage rates throughout all other indus- 
tries at their original level. 

Such examples demonstrate the ex- 
istence of an indirect, complex, but 
nevertheless very real, over-all depen- 
dence between wage rates, profits 
earned, and taxes paid per unit of 
output in each of the many separate 
industries on the one hand and the 
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CUTTING A KEYWAY ON A SHAFT—DEVANEY PHOTOGRAPH 
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prices of all different kinds of goods 
and services sold by these industries 
on the other. 
tionships reflect the fundamental na- 
ture of an based. on a 
thoroughgoing division of labor. A 
rigidly planned economy could not es- 
cape the consequences of its operations 


These necessary rela- 


economy 


any more than a free, competitive 
system. 

Formulated in quite general terms 
the proposition about the existence of 
such wage-profit-price relationships 
loses much of its operational signifi 
cance. It might be true that a wage 
rise in the lumber industry—unless 
absorbed through compensating profit, 
wage, or tax reductions—will lead to 
some increase in the price of woolens, 
but unless one is able to restate this 
general assertion in at least approxi- 
mate dollar and cents figures, it has 
the unreal quality of a sales display 
with price tags missing. 

The four graphs appearing with 
this article show the results of a statis- 
tical study designed to translate the 
abstract argument into actual figures. 
The effect of an assumed general 10 
per cent wage rise in all non-agri- 
cultural industries is illustrated in a 
chart on page 22. Each bar reveals the 
impact of such a cost boost on the price 
of one of the eighteen principal groups 
of commodities and services. The re- 
sults of a flat 10 per cent increase in 
all non-agricultural profit margins are 
represented in a chart on page 22. 

What would happen to prices if the 
net farm income earned per unit of 
agricultural output were raised by 10 
per cent while all non-agricultural 
profits and wages as well as all busi- 
ness taxes were kept at their original 
level is shown in the first chart on this 
page. The price impact of a propor- 
tional 10 per cent rise in all business 
taxes—computed on the assumption 
that none of it is taken out of the net 
profit or wages—is demonstrated in the 
second chart on this page. 

The particular analytical technique 
used in arriving at these results was 
described in an earlier article, “The 
Economics of Industrial Interdepen- 
dence,” in the February 1946 number 
of Dun’s Review. It is based essen- 
tially on systematic exploitation of 

(Continued on page 76) 
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THE LOCATION OF RETAIL OUTLETS 


P-TO-DATE marketing in- 
formation is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to both manufacturer and 
wholesaler today, as the buyer’s market 
spreads to more and more products. 
One very useful type of marketing in- 
formation concerns the location of re- 
tail stores; but no Census statistics on 
store location have been collected for a 
year more recent than 1939. 

Consequently, the Marketing and 
Research Division of Dun & Brap- 
STREET, INc., at the request of Life mag- 
azine, recently undertook to find out 
how many retail outlets of each of 
fourteen different lines of trade were 
located in each county in the United 
States. The project consisted of tabu- 
lating, county by county, all retail estab- 
lishments in each of these lines that 
were listed in the July 1946, Dun & 
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Brapstreet Reference Book. This tabu- 
lation was supplemented by data on the 
location of chain store outlets, using 
information obtained from Dun & 
Brapstreet files, from mail inquiries, 
and from personal interviews. 

Preliminary releases of State totals 
are being made available to all inter- 
ested persons and concerns. A more 
detailed publication of these figures is 
planned by Life for later in 1947. 

The compilation here described was 
carried out by methods quite different 
from those used by the Census of Busi- 
ness for 1939. Few of the differences 
in the figures obtained can, therefore, 
be considered to show changes in the 
location of retail trade. 

In the first place, there are slight dif- 
ferences in the classification of stores, 
despite all efforts at uniformity. For 
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example, the 1946 count tends to classify 
as “general stores with food” a certain 
number of outlets which the Census of 
Business might have termed “food 
stores.” 

Secondly, in the 1946 study there is 
a possible under-enumeration of estab- 
lishments either because the business is 
not primarily retail or because it is too 
small to require extension of ordinary 
commercial credit. Under-enumera- 
tion was apparently greatest among eat- 
ing and drinking places. Dun & Brap- 
STREET estimates, that with the exception 
of eating and drinking places, the 
omission of unlisted independent out- 
lets can scarcely amount to as many as 
10 per cent of the stores, with a com- 
bined business of only 1 per cent of total 
sales. In addition, chain store units are 
believed to have been underestimated 
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by about 18 per cent in the average State 
or county. ‘The omitted chain store 
units account for only about 2 per cent 
of all retail establishments and about 3 
per cent of all sales. 

Although making the present count 
less comparable with the Census of 
Business, nevertheless the omission of 
very small outlets may be a positive ad- 
vantage for some purposes. The count 
obtained is an enumeration in the mid- 
dle of 1946 of the stores with which jt 
is worth doing business. 


Regional Distribution of Retail 
Outlets 


The regional distribution of retail 
outlets is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing map. As might be expected, the 
heaviest concentration of all stores is 
found in the heavily populated Middle 
Atlantic States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. The least 
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number of all stores is found in the 
Mountain States, consisting of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 

The West North Central States of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, and Kansas contain 
slightly over one-fourth of all hardware 
stores in the nation. Almost one-third 
of all apparel shops and 28 per cent of 
all shoe stores are located in the eastern 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. The highly rural States 
in the South Atlantic and East South 
Central regions account for the largest 
proportions (24 per cent and 22 per 
cent respectively of general stores with 
food), while the more densely popu- 
lated New England States had the few- 
est (2 per cent) of such stores. 

As the accompanying map shows, 
food stores are distributed throughout 
the nation in a pattern which is similar 


to the national pattern for all stores. 


Number of Outlets Related to 
Population 


The number of persons per retail out- 
let for several lines of trade is shown 
for each of the nine regions in the 
charts below. Department of Com- 
merce population estimates for 1945 
were used in computing the figures, 
later ones being unavailable at the time 
of the writing of this article. However, 
for purposes of. general comparison 
only, it is not believed that use of the 
1946 population figures would change 
the ratios given to any great extent. 

For all stores combined, there are re- 
latively more people (about 150) for 
each store in the South Atlantic and 
East South Central States than in any 
other region. Expressed in another 
way, there are relatively fewer stores in 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The drop from post-war peaks in industrial output in April 
was partly regained in May. Seasonal records in employment 


and income continued. 


The unit volume of retail sales fell; 


dollar volume continued high. Business failures increased. 


re 

. SIGHT declines from peace- 
time records in industrial production, 
after allowance for the usual seasonal 
changes, occurred in April as work stop- 
pages cut output in communication 
equipment industries; building ma- 
terials output dropped; the safety strike 
reduced coal production; and textile 
mill operations were slowed. May pro- 
duction was close to peacetime peaks. 
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Major steel manufacturers and the 
United Steel Workers, CIO, amicably 
negotiated a two-year contract with the 
result that production was not inter- 
rupted by strikes similar to those last 
year. Demand for steel continued 
strong and as pig iron and scrap sup- 
plies increased production rose to record 
peacetime heights. 

Although building construction in- 
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Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 


1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 243 160 = 
February 4,244 152 189 
March “og a 168 189 
April 235° 165 189* 
May 236 159 
June 235 170 
July 230 172 
August 232 177 
September 230 179 td 
October 232 = 18" 
November 232 vw, NS 
December 232 VW 182 





* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


creased seasonally in the Spring, the 
amount of construction under way was 
below previous expectations. Building 
permits issued in April in 215 cities re- 
porting to Dun & Brapstreet, Inc., 
showed that $228,172,582 of construc- 
tion was planned. This was 2.9 per 
cent less than that in March when build- 
ing permit valuations were seasonally 
high, and 5.1 per cent less than that in 
April a year ago. 

Automobile and truck production in 
the United States was at a post-war 
peak in April, although the number of 
vehicles assembled fell short of the 
number scheduled. Production in May 
was scheduled even higher than the 
426,954 units produced in April. 

New order volume of manufacturers 
in March was down slightly from the 
previous month’s high level, which was 
exceeded only in February 1945. Manu- 
facturers’ shipments declined somewhat 
in March from the February record and 
inventories were valued higher at the 
end of the month. About 70 per cent 
of the inventories were goods-in-process 
and purchased or raw materials and the 
rest were finished goods. In pre-war 
years a larger percentage of total inven- 
tories consisted of finished goods. 


The usual seasonal 
demand for addi- 
tional farm and construction workers 
coupled with a continued slight rise in 
employment in industries manufactur- 
ing durable goods contributed to the 
increase in total civilian employment in 
April. There were 56.7 million per- 
sons employed during the April census 
week, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Census, 2.6 million more than a year 
ago. 
Manufacturing industries alone em- 
ployed over 15.5 million persons, almost 
evenly divided between durable and 


There 


nondurable goods industries. 
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Employment 
Milizons of Persons; U.S. Burcan of Census 
1944 1945, 1946 1947 

January 50.4 50.1 51.0 55-4 
February 50.3 50.6 51.2 55-5 
March 50.5 508 525 56.1 
April 51.3 51.2 54-1 56.7 
May 52.0 51.3 5. a 
June 5 52 3 
July } 4 57: 
August 53.20 53.6 57-7 
September 52.3 514 57-1 
October 52.2 51.6 57.0 
November 51.5 51.5 57-0 
December 50.6 51.2 56.3 
* New series. 


has been a fairly continuous rise re- 
cently in employment in durable goods 
industries especially in iron and steel, 
automobile, and machinery lines. Al- 
though all groups of nondurable goods 
manufacturing industries have more 
employees at the present time than they 
did a year ago, the level has remained 
generally unchanged in all lines in re- 
cent months. 

Many industries were becoming 
more cautious in their hiring of em- 
ployees, especially in certain nondurable 
goods industries where production had 
reached peak levels. The number of 
persons hired in manufacturing lines in 
relation to the number employed in 
manufacturing continued to exceed the 
ratio in 1940. Lay-offs were expected 
to increase slightly in April. Although 
there were 2.4 million unemployed in 
April, slightly more than in March, the 
unemployment level was about one- 
third that in 1940. 


In April individuals 

were expected to receive 
a higher rate of income than in the 
first quarter of 1947, when income pay- 
ments were at an annual rate of $177 
billion. The rise in nonagricultural in- 
come in the first three months of the 
year was expected to continue through 
April as wage contracts of major pro- 
ducers of steel, electrical equipment, 
automobiles, rubber, and other products 
were settled with wage increases rang- 
ing from 1114 to 15 cents an hour. 
Agricultural income was expected to 
decline slightly in April as farm mar- 
keting and prices were down fraction- 
ally from peak levels. 

Reflecting the continued rise in wages 
and salaries, total income payments to 
individuals rose in the first quarter of 
1947 and were about 11 per cent above 
those in the corresponding quarter of 
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1946; they were about 2.4 times those 
in the same pre-war period 1940. 
Among the components of total income 
payments to individuals, wages and 
salaries were 2.3 times those in 1940; 
entrepreneurial income and net rents 
and royalties 2.6 times; the dividends 
and interest 1.6 times those in 1940. 
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y Wholesale commodity 


prices surged upward after 
June 1946, the last month of complete 
OPA controls, and reached a peak this 
March. Although the over-all price 
level declined for the first time in seven 
months in April, prices of several com- 
modity groups continued to rise. Fuel 
and lighting materials, building ma- 
terials, chemicals, and housefurnishings 
as commodity. groups increased some- 
what in price from March to April. 
Counteracting these commodity price 
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Living costs in 1920 as reflected in the Consumers’ 


in 1913, while from 1940 to 1946 they rose 39 per 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 










Index: 1926 = 100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 103.3 104.9 107.1 141.5 
February 103.6 105.2 107.7 144.6 
March 103.8 105.3 108.9 149.6 
April 103.9 105.7 110.2 148.2* 
May 104.0 106.0 111.0 
June 104.3 106.0 


July 104.1 105.9 
August 103.9 105.7 










September 104.0 i 

October 4. 105.9 134.1 
November 104.4 106.8 139.7 
December 104.7 107.1 140.9 


® Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


gains were food, farm product, hide 
and leather, and textile prices, which 
dropped slightly from levels close to 
1920 peaks. 

Retailers’ and manufacturers’ efforts 
to effect a price-cutting campaign were 
widespread in April and May, but the 
results in terms of living costs are not 
yet determinable. By mid-April the 
cost-of-living, as measured by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ 





Price Index were 103 per cent higher than those 
cent. Food, clothing, and rent, which together 


comprise about 70 per cent of total living costs, were up 111, 190, and 31 per cent respectively in the 
World War I period and 65, 57, and 4 per cent in the World War Il period. There were some further 
cost increases after the expiration of OPA controls. Index compiled by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Price Index, was 56 per cent above the 
1935-1939 monthly average. More than 
half of this increase in the over-all cost- 
ot-living was attributable to the rise in 
food prices. Clothing and miscellane- 
ous costs, which include recreational 
and other services, each accounted for 
16 per cent of the rise in total living 
Rent, fuel and lighting, and 
housefurnishing expenses accounted for 
Food 


costs. 


the remainder of the increase. 
and clothing at present have led all 
other commodities in the price rise as 
was true after World War I (chart on 


page 27). 


slightly below that of a year ago. How- 
ever, there were three pre-Easter sell- 


Unit volume of goods sold 
in retail stores in April was 


Retail Sales 










Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1435-1439 == 100. U. 8. Department of Commerce 
1944 1945 1946 1947 

January 175.6 193.3 237.6 276.2 

February 173.9 193.9 243.3 280.6 

March 177.9 196.4 2 277.7 

April 169.6 180.6 267° 

May 74: 184.6 22h. 

June 7, 238.7 

July 247.5 

August 261.4 

September 256.5 

October 260.3 

November 273.0 

December 7-9 270.1 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


ing weeks in April a year ago while 
there was only one this April. In fact, 
more goods were sold at this time last 
year than ever before at this season. 
Since prices were substantially higher 
this year than last, the dollar volume 
of retail trade was up about 13 per cent. 

Many stores held widely publicized 
clearance sales in April in an effort to 
reduce stocks and maintain sales vol- 
ume. Although the ratio of the doilar 
value of department store stocks at the 
end of April to the month’s sales was 
higher this year than last, it was equiva- 
lent to the 1940 monthly average. Out- 
standing orders formed a smaller per- 
centage of sales this April than in April 
a year ago, while the ratio remained 
above what it was in 1940. Consumers 
now are relying more on credit to fi- 
nance purchases than they did last year. 

In wholesale as in retail trade April 
dollar volume of sales was moderately 
above that of a year ago, due mainly to 
price increases. The unit volume was 
down somewhat. Buyers, uncertain 
about price conditions, refrained from 
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placing orders far in advance and in- 
sisted on good quality. 

Considerable attention has been di- 
rected to increases in wholesalers’ inven- 
tories during the last twelve months. 
Even though much can be said about 
weak spots and future possibilities, 
these inventory increases do not bring 
wholesalers’ inventories higher in rela- 
tion to sales volume than in pre-war 
years except in a few lines. For service 
and limited-function wholesalers the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census reports that 
for March 1940 the month-end inven- 
tory was 1.76 times the monthly sales 
compared with 1.08 for March 1946 and 
1.41 for March 1947; thus for March 
1947 inventories in proportion to sales 
volume were 20 per cent below those 


of March 1940. 


WuoLksacers’ Stock-SALes 
Ratios in Marcu 








Kind of 1940 1946 1947 Ah * 
Business vf y °*. Change 
hoy Ee | EAE er er ee 276 107 179 + 67 
Oe RR ET re ye arte 155 is 5G + 35 
Tumber & Building Materials 178 5¢ 8- -l- s< 
Meats & Products............ oO 53 41 15 
Wines 0 BOS s -6o 55:00 0% 50 190 70 162 +131 
March tog6 to March i947. Source: U. S. Burcau of 


the Census ““Wholesalers’ Sales, Inventories, and Credits.” 


Clothing and furnishings; furniture 
and housefurnishings; beer, wines, and 
liquor; jewelry; and dry goods estab- 
lishments’ stock-sales ratios increased 
the most from March 1946 to March 
1947. 
sales ratios were higher in March 1947 


Those lines in which the stock- 


than in March 1940 were industrial 
chemicals; groceries; confectionery; 
beer; tobacco products; and leather and 


shoe findings. 
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to narrow the credit base through the 


The United States Trea- 
sury continued its efforts 


retirement of maturing bills. On May 
8 there was a change in procedure as 
$200,000,000 in maturing bills were re- 
tired with Federal Reserve Bank de- 
posits rather than with funds from 
war loan accounts held by commer- 
cial banks. This retirement continued 
a program started on March 1, 1946 
which brought the national debt from 
$279 billion at that time to $258 billion 
on April 30, 1947. Despite the pressure 
cn bank reserves, reserves of commer- 
cial banks remained sufficient to sup- 
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port a high volume of business loans. 
Commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural loans by Federal Reserve member 
banks in 101 cities increased in April 
to over $11 billion, about $3.5 billion 
more than a year ago. 

Prices of securities traded on the 
New York Stock Exchange dropped 
sharply in April to levels of last Fall. 
This decline reflected unfavorable reac- 
tion to renewed labor-management dis- 
putes and price controversies. Stock 
prices were strengthened only slightly 
by reports of record corporation earn- 
ings in the first quarter of 1947 and 
large dividend payments. 
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ness failures rose to 277 in April. Con- 


In the fifth consecutive 
month of increase, busi- 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daly Index; Dow-Jone 











1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 137-74 153.05 199.00 176.10 
February 135.97 157-13 ¢ 181.54 
March 139.07 1§7.22 176.06 
April 137.19 160.47 171.28 
May 139.22 165.58 
June 145.46 167.3 
July 148.37 162.9 
August 146. 10 199.44 
September 177.96 172.72 
October 185.07 169.48 
November t 190.22 168.94 
December 150.35 192.74 174.38 


cerns failing reached the highest total 
for any month in almost four years and 
were three times as numerous as in the 
same month of 1946. There were only 
one-fourth as many failures as in the 
comparable month of pre-war years. 
Approximately 33 per cent of the con- 
cerns going out of business in April 
were in their first vear of operation and 
45 per cent were businesses which had 
been started during the war. The Fail- 
ure Index indicated over twelve failures 
per 10,000 concerns in business as com- 
pared with a rate of four in April a 
year ago. 

Liabilities involved in failures oc- 
curring in April totalled $16,080,000, the 
highest volume of losses recorded for 
this month since 1940. More businesses 
of all sizes failed than in the previous 
April. Even small failures with losses 
under $5,000, which have been running 
at a very low level for two years now, 
were twice as numerous as in April 
last year. The sharpest rise appeared 
among the larger failures. Businesses 
failing with liabilities of $25,000 or more 
numbered 103, the heaviest total for this 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun's SrauisricaL Review. 





WHOLESALE Foop Pricrt INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 commodities in general use: 











1947 1946 1947 
May 27..$6.02 May 28..$4.20 High Mar. 4.$6.77 
May 20.. 5.95 May 21.. 4.20 Low May 20. 3.95 
May 13.. 6.00 May 14.. 4.21 1946 
May 6.. 6.00 May 7. 4.20 High Nov. 19.$6.49 
Apr. 29.. 6.02 Apr. 340.. 4.19 Low Jan. 22. 4.12 
Datty WHoresaLe Pricrt INDEX 
The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities (1930-1932 = 100). 
— OA — 
May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. 
Es 253.65 265.81 256.96 236.55 ore 
as 253.08 262.93 iP axe eee 242.26 
3. 252.61 262.67 257.99 237.84 244.37 
4- : ae arr 257.89 239.37 244.53 
5. 253.29 263.12 258.91 240.32 Ponies 
6. 253.39 ee 261.15 240.56 243.71 
Fae 253.46 263.40 261.96 241.93 243-75 
Gas 253-91 262.43 262.36 242.31 244.33 
9. 254.03 261.81 ere Vere 243.14 
10. 253.83 262.26 263.46 244.37 241.78 
ars , re 262.18 263.34 244.96 241.77 
12 252.95 262.02 264.22 nee T seas 
13 252.86 : een 268.49 244.78 240.87 
14. 254.09 258.28 269.20 245.22 240.37 
15. 255.69 258.33 268.14 245.88 239.59 
16. 254.35 259-73 eee Pere 238.48 
i7 254.56 259.54 268.94 246.84 236.77 
18 Piacas 258.78 269.25 247.05 235.81 
19. 253.50 258.44 265.82 248.20 eee 
Biciciee 254.37 as 264.84 248.76 235.68 
Shocks 254.84 258.66 263.89 248.89 234.65 
Tis ee 254.30 257.74 264.30 alee 233.78 
ne 254.69 256.32 Pieces , eee 232.80 
a 255.48 256.28 267.63 250.58 233.36 
eos i s.04 256.15 268.03 252.23 233.11 
. Pe 256.06 257.05 269.13 252.19 9 sia 
i 254.56 ee 266.94 253.55 233.75 
28.... 258.81 255.75 267.16 254.70 233.05 
24 256.46 253.35 267.02 235.39 
30. saree 254.23 iE cetan 235.88 
31. + 267.47 235.82 
+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 
Bank CLEARINGS—INbIVIDUAL CrTies 
(Thousands of dollars) 
April ~ ia 
1947 1946 Change 
BION 0635 iv ascaee 1,402.750 1,765,132 + 7.8 
Philadelphia . peat 3.527.000 3,389,000 f+ 4.3 
POD acscecstecnt 327.653 261 862 $25.1 
Pittsburgh .. 1,186,479 ¥y +-13.9 
Cleveland. ....5..0%s 1.200.513 $-25.1 
CINCIBAA 6506 20 642,644 555.392 +15.7 
Baltimore ... 813.465 730,061 $11.3 
Richmond .. 463.565 380,050 4-22.0 
ee see 8>2,.300 756,000 +15.4 
New Orleans. 479,707 436,561 + 9.9 
CORN a5 os ciks cee 2,8 6.857 2,575,966 +12.5 
| a ae 1.411.087 1,126,019 125.3 
OS 2 ee 1,001,527 895,741 441.8 
RR eee 430.586 358,305 +-20.2 
Minneapolis ....... 892.072 702,784 +26.« 
Kansas City. ....... 1,186,979 949,968 +24.9 
Omaha ois cckces 463.274 360.750 $28.4 
POGUES 2 vig ca nes 10 387.502 332.681 +16.5 
EROMRE cS actiecs 798.g17 663.358 +-20.4 
Houston .... 7 540,525 $24.3 
San Francisco. . . 1.557.052 1,408,656 +10.5 
Portland, Ore. . 413,297 333,107 +-24.1 
GONE bes wkd 409,610 361,919 +13.2 
Total 23 Cities..... 23,937,055 20,887,012 +14.6 
Mew Vote cccccsse 28 077.667 31,079,728 — 9.7 
Total 24 Cities..... 52,014,722 51,966,740 +- o.F 
Average Daily...... 2,000,566 1,998,721 +o.1 
Buitpinc Permit VaLuEs—215 CITIEes 
Geographical ~April— — 7s 
Divisions: 1947 1946 Change 
New England....... $14,267.213 $10,431,293 +36.8 
Middle Atlantic..... 44,459,264 57,518,143 —22.7 
South Atlantic...... 24,860,503 19,710,861 +-26.1 
East Central...i..2s+ 51,948,412 58,817,551 11.7 
Scuth Central....... 31,032,491 25,433,910 +22.0 
West Central. ....5.. 13,739,977 14,250,676 — 3.6 
MOUMBHE escicccces 5,086,174 + 2.6 
Pacific sccivccssses 49,300,182 —13.5 
Total U. S. i $240,548,790 — 5.1 
New. York City,.:..... $37,499,107 30.6 





Outside N. Y. Ci $203,049,683 + 1.2 
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THe Faitur 
Dun’s Farture INDEX * 


Unadjusted 
Adjusted, seasonally... 


NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 


Numeer py Sizr oF DEBT 
Under $5,000......... 
$5 .000-$25,000 ......- 
$25,000-$100,000 ..... 
$100,000 and over. ... 

Number by INpUsTRY Groups 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale Trade. ... 
Retail Trade. ... 
Construction « .....6se« 
Commercial Service... 


(Liabilities in 


CurRENYT LIvwiLiries... 
Toran Liapiniries. .... 


$16, 


E RECORD 
Apr. Mar. 
1947 1947 1946 ¢ 

13.5 12.4 4-5 
12.4 11.5 4.1 
277-254 on 
55 40 26 
119 115 27 
“1 68 19 
32 31 9 
117 108 34 
37 24 10 
84 88 25 
16 13 7 
23 21 5 

thousands) 
$16,080 $15,251 $3,785 
080 $15,251 $3,985 


Apr. Per Cent 


changet 
-+-200 


+202 


+242 


+244 
+270 
+236 
+129 
+360 


+325 
+304 


\pparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 















































t Per cent change of April 1947 from April 1946. 
751 T T T 
| | ] 
| 
\ | 
ai__|-| jena 
| Apparent annual failures 
per 10,000 enterprises 
255 = = 
ADJUSTED 
f For Seasonal Variation ye 
= 
UNADJUSTED ji Tt tate 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Faitukes BY Divisions or INDUSTRY 
Number Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
thousands of dollars) 1947 1946 1947 1946 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 384 139 41,832 7,570 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 3 6 K6 683 
Food and Kindred Products 17 Q 5,132 377 
Textile Products, Apparel.. 36 14 1,334 238 
Lumber, Lumber Products... 58 1 3,648 603 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 1 2 674 66 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 23 6 2,490 115 
Leather, Leather Products.. 20 ee 1.325 “ 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 10 3 748 15! 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 26 5 3,054 345 
PIGSIMIOOEY 6-0 ib covcsse tenes St 37. «12,587 3.404 
Transportation Equipment.. 16 9 4.754 449 
Miscellaneous ......--seese 83 27. +§,750 1,139 
WHOLESALE TRADE. ......+¢ 122 32 6.001 2,062 
Food and Farm Products... 27 10 2,633 1,203 
Apparel 2. cccccicccscecece 6 2 149 14 
Dry Goods.......ccceccece I *- 70 ee 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 10 2 350 208 
Chemicals and Drugs. ..... 3 2 49 25 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 5 35 oa 
Miscellaneous ........ ania “0 6 3,085 612 
RETAIL TRADE. ....-seeceee 318 9! 1,021 
Food and Liquor.......+++ 48 15 ” 08 
General Merchandise....... 14 202 140 
Apparel and Accessories.... 57 16 1,005 242 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 49 3 665 44 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. il 4 170 17 
Automotive Group........-. 28 16 503 So 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 61 18 1,650 265 
Drug Stores.....cccsceccce 9 4 74 19 
Miscellaneous .........ccce 4! 8 746 116 
CONSTRUCTION 26s ceccceces 64 39 1,929 939 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 19 8 go9 378 
Building Sub-contractors... 4! 30 640 361 
Other Contractors. . ....+6+ 4 I 380 200 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE... .... 83 38 3,006 3,969 
Highway Transportation... 45 33 «62,219 «=| 2,931 
Misc. Public Services......- I oe 8 7 
FS a iactcnes waver easrs I I 9 687 
Cleaning, 5 3 285 16 
Laundries .....ccsccccceve 5 3 79 05 
Undertakers .....issccce I I 13 2 
Other Personal Services. ... 4 6 38 22 
Business, Repair Service.... 21 12 355 116 


W 
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size group in any month in the last fivé 
years. Of these 103, there were 32 with 
losses in excess of $100,000. Only once 
since early 1938 have more exceptionally 
big failures occurred. 

Failures in all trade and industry 
groups increased from the 1946 level. 
In commercial service the rise was 
sharpest. Businesses engaged in pas- 
senger and freight transportation, both 
motor and air, accounted for the larg- 
est portion of failures in the service 
group. The smallest change in failures, 
appeared in construction where con 
cerns failing continued at a low level. 

In actual number of failures, manu- 
facturing with a total of 117 still headed 
the list. These manufacturing fail 
ures were heavily concentrated in a 
few industries—machinery, lumber, and 
textiles and apparel. Twenty-eight 
machinery manufacturers went out of 
business, the largest number on record 
for this industry. Almost half the 
failures occurring in the “miscellane-’ 
ous” category were concentrated among 
manufacturers of toys and _ sporting 
equipment. In wholesale trade as in 
manufacturing concerns failing were 
more numerous this April than in any 
month in four years. The largest num- 
ber of wholesaling failures were busi- 
nesses envaged in the distribution of 
food and farm products. In retail trade 
failures continued to run spectacularly 
low in comparison with pre-war years 
in spite of slight increases in recent 
months. Seventeen stores failed in each 
of three retail lines, namely, apparel. 
furniture, and eating and drinking 
places. 

Losses involved in April failures ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 in ai! industry and 
trade groups except construction; they 
rose above $11,000,000 in manufactur- 
ing. About half of this manufactur- 
ing total was involved in failures in 
the heavy industries of iron and steel 
and machinery. Losses were also very 
heavy in the food industry, totalling 
$2,184,000. 

Geographically, almost half of the 
business failures in April occurred in 
the Middle Atlantic and Pacific States, 
with 79 and 55 respectively. Forty-six 
concerns failed in the New England 
States and 49 in the East North Cen- 
tral States. The other regions each had 
little more than ten failures. 
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RETAIL TRADE NEAR PEAK 


HILE the monthly volume 
of retail trade in the first half of 1947 
consistently exceeded that of a year ago, 
the increase in recent months from cor- 
responding 1946 levels was not as great 
as in the first quarter of this year. 
There are increasingly frequent reports 
that resistance of shoppers to high 
prices has restricted unit volume for 
some goods; in some regions unit 
valume is at a level slightly above that 
of a year ago. 

Spring promotions and mark-down 
sales frequently were received with 
slight enthusiasm as consumers awaited 
further price reductions. Interest in 
durable goods generally was sustained 
at a very high level; electrical appli- 
ances, automobiles, and hardware were 
among the items most eagerly sought. 
While many shoppers were cautious of 
current prices, total volume in April 
continued to compare very favorably 
with that of a year ago. 

The consumer purchases of com- 
45 NS! ff 
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HERE has been no ap- 
preciable change in retail activity 
since Aprl when the prelimi- 
nary barometer dropped 7.4 per 
cent to 260.2 from the record 
high of 281.1 in the previous 
month. The April barometer 
was 5.2 per cent above the 247-3 
for April 1946; this was the 
smallest percentage gain over 
1946 so far this year. 


modities as measured by the Dun’s Re- 
view Regional Trade Barometers 
remained close to peak levels. Buying 
has continued to be brisk and volume 
was well above that of the correspond- 
ing 1946 months. A peak was reached 
in March when the barometer rose 7.4 
per cent to 281.1 (1935-1939=100) 
from the February index of 261.7 after 
adjustment for seasonal variations. 
The barometers for the 29 regions 
differed widely in March reflecting 
sharp variations among the many trad- 
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ing areas. The rapid growth of trade 
in the South and West is indicated by 
the currently high barometers for the 
regions in those areas. In the North- 
east the rise in retail activity has not 
been sharp in recent years; the regional 
barometers in this area are among the 
Jowest in the country. 

Monthly changes were considerable 
in many of the 29 regional barometers 
in March. The sharpest increases were 
16.3 per cent in the Pittsburgh Region 
(7), 15.2 per cent in the New England 
Region (1), 15.1 per cent in the North- 
ern New Jersey Region (5), and 14.6 
per cent in the Philadelphia Region (6). 
Despite the sharp increases, the ba- 
rometers in each of these four regions 
remained among the lowest in the 
United States. 

The March barometers declined in 
only two regions; in the Kansas City 
Region (17) it dropped 1.4 per cent and 
in the Texas Region (24) it dropped 
2.2 per cent. 
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1 Barometer gain over a year ago less than 

U. S. gain, monthly increase among the 
sharpest; was 17% below U. $. barometer. 
Wholesale volume slightly above a year ago. 
Manufacturing employment unchanged at peak 
peace level. New England department store sales 
3% above a year ago. 


Zz Barometer gain over a year ago lowest of 

- regions, monthly rise above U. S. in- 
crease; 14% below U. S. barometer. Wholesali 
volume ‘cade above a year ago. Factory 
employment slightly below February level. New 
York City department store sales even with a 
year ago. 


3 Barometer gain over a year ago moderate, 

monthly rise even with U, S.; 2% below 
U.S. barometer. Syracuse wholesale trade 25% 
above a year ago; department store sales 13% 
tbove a year ago. Total employment in Syracuse 
1 above February; fractional drop in Albany. 


4 Barometer gain over a year ago among the 

lowest, monthly rise moderate; was 9 
below U. S$. Wholesale trade fractionally above 
a year ago. Rochester factory employm« nt un- 
changed from February, 7°% above a year ago. 
suffalo department store sales 10% above a year 
ago, Rochester up 7%. 


5 Barometer gain over a year ago slightly 


below U. S. gain, monthly rise among the 
highest; was 20°, below U. S. barometer, New- 
ark wholesale volume 3 above a year ago. 
Manufacturing employment unchanged from pr« 
vious month. Newark department store sales 1% 
below a year ago. 


6 Jarometer gain over a year ago even with 

U. S., monthly increase sharp; was 6% 
below U. S. barometer. Wholesale trade mod- 
erately above a year ago. Pennsylvania industrial 
cmployment unchanged from February. Phila- 
lelphia department store sales 694 above a year 
ago. 


7 Barometer increase over a year ago slightly 

above U. S. increase, monthly gain highest 
if all regions; was 12°% below U. S. barometer, 
Wholesale trade 109% above a year ago.  Pitts- 
burgh manufacturing employment 2% below a 
month ago, West Virginia down 4%. Pittsburgh 


department store sales 4 above a year ago. 


Q Barometer gain over a year ago even with 

vw. S. gain, shight increase from February; 
was 1°% below U. S. barometer. Cleveland whole- 
sales volume 59% above a year ago: department 
store sales 4°% above a year ago. Ohio industrial 


employment fractionally above February. 


Barometer increase over a year ago exceeded 

U. S. gain, monthly rise even with U. S.; 

was 5 above U.S. barometer. Wholesale trade 

10% above a year ago. Columbus industria) em- 

ployment 2 above a month ago, 10° above a 

year ago. Cincinnati department store sales 4% 
,0/ 


above a year ago, Columbus up 3%. 


10 Barometer gain over a year ago moderate, 

monthly rise below U. S. gain: was 11% 
above U. S. barometer. Indianapolis wholesale 
trade 24% above a year ago. Kentucky industrial 
employment 1 below February. Indianapolis 
department store sales 33% above a ycar ago, 


Louisville up 10%. 


] Barometer gain over a year ago below U. S. 

gain, monthly rise among the Jowest; was 
6 below U. S. barometer. Chicago wholesale 
volume 10% above a year ome Manufacturing 
February level. Chi- 
above a year ago. 


employment slightly above 
ago department store sales 16° 


12 Barometer gain over a year ago second high- 
est of all regions, monthly increase among 


the highest; 8°% above U. S. barometer. Whok 


ale trade well above a year ago. Michigan 
manufacturing employment 33° above a yeat 
ago; Detroit department store sales up 12%. 
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RecronaLt TrapveE BAROMETERS 


Seasonally Adjusted 1935-1939—=100 


fo 
--Change from-~ 


ReGIon Mar. Mar. Feb. 

1947 1946 1947 

United States........ 281.1 +16.0 + 7.4 

1. New England....... 233.1 +14.8 +15.2 
2. New York City...... 243.0 + 5.1 + 9.0 
3. Albany, Utica, Syracuse 274.5 +12.4 + 7.1 
4- Buffalo, Rochester 257-3 +109 + 6.8 
5. Northern New Jersey. 224.9 +13.5 +15.1 
6. Philadelphia 264.5 +15.8 +14.6 
7. Pittsburgh 248.1 +17.6 +16.3 
8. Cleveland .. + 277.7 +15.8 + 4.5 
g. Cincinnati, Columbus. 294.2 +17.0 + 7.0 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 313.2 +13.9 + 5.8 
11. Chicago 263.4 +14.3 + 2.7 
12. Detroit 302.2 +23.4 +12.1 
13. Milwaukee .... 307.8 +16.7 + 6.9 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul. 288.8 +21.0 4+ 2.0 
15. lowa, Nebraska 301.9 +21.3 +11.3 
16. St. Louis 273.0 +16.4 + 3.4 
17. Kansas City 282.2 +15.9 — 1.4 
18. Maryland, Virginia. 273.9 + 9.2 + 7.0 
19. North, South Carolina 289.2 +17.3 + 5.4 
20, Avanta, Birmingham. 364.4 +16.7 + 8.3 
Ft. PIGEIR op cere woke 324.1 +14.2 + 4.5 
22. Memphis 320.5 +10.5 + 2.3 
23. New Orleans.:...... 312.2 +20.3 + 6.1 
24. Texas ob ereceecs-« SRO Ee —— 2s 
25, DENVER... eee s var PERS PRO 7 8g 
26. Salt Lake City. ...... 306.6 +19.6 + 2.7 
27. Portland, Scattle..... 329.8 +19.5 + 0.3 
28. San Francisco. ...... 301.5 +16.8 + 4.1 
29. Los Angeles 312.2 +14.9 + 3.1 


Regional trade information is based upon 
opinions and comments of business men gathered 
and weighed by local Dun & Bravstreet offices. 
Payroll and employment data are from Govern- 
ment sources. Department store sales are from 
the Federal Reserve Board and are for the four 
weeks ended April 26, 1947. 


More complete barometer figures and more de- 
tailed regional information is published in Don’s 


SravisticaL REVIEW. 


13 Barometer gain over a year ago and a month 

ago close to U. S. gain; was 10° above 
U. S. barometer. Wholesale trade moderately 
above a year AZO. Industrial employ ment in Madi- 
son and Milwaukce slightly above a month ago. 
Milwaukee department store sales 99% above a 
year ago. 


14 ! Jarometer gain over a year ago among the 

highest, monthly increase among the low- 
est; was 3°% above U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
trade well above a year ago. Minnesota manu- 
facturing employment 1% below February, 5 
above a year ago. Minneapolis department store 
sales 9% above a year ago. 


15 Barometer gain over a year ago third high- 
est of al) regions, monthly increase among 
the sharpest; was 7% above U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale volume 15% above a year ago. Iowa 
industrial employment unchanged from February, 
10% above a year ago. Nebraska department 
store sales 2 below a year ago. 
1 Barometer increase over a year ago even 
with U. S. increase, monthly rise slight; 
was 3% below U. S. barometer. St. Louis whole- 
sale volume 5° below a year ago. St. Louis 
non-agricultural employment almost unchanged 
from a month ago. Louis department store 
sales 7 above a year ago. 


17 8 Barom« ter gain over a year ago even with 

» one of two regions to decline from 

Pre - was even with U, S. barometer. Kansas 
City wholesale trade 10 below a year ago. 
Oklahoma City down 5%. Kansas City depan 


ment store sales 6% above a year ago. 
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18 Barometer gain over a year ago second low- 

est of all regions, monthly rise even with 
U. S.; was 3 below U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
trade moderately above a year ago. Maryland 
manufacturing employment down fractionally 
from February. Baltimore department store sales 


20°%% above a year ago. 


9 Barometer increase over a year ago slightly 
above U. S. increase, monthly gain below 


U. S.; was 3% above U. S. barometer. Wholesale 
trade moderately above a year ago. Total em- 
ployment remained close to high February levels. 
Charleston building permit values 61% below a 
year ago, Charlotte down 46%. 


20 Barometer yearly and monthly gain slightly 

above U. S.; was 15 above U. S. ba- 
rometer. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. 
Alabama industrial employment slightly above 
February, Georgia unchanged. Birmingham de- 
partment store sales 6% above a year ago, Atlanta 
down 3%. 


21 Barometer gain over a year and a month ago 

shghtly below U. S. gain, was 15°/, above 
U. S. barometer. Miami wholesale volume 5 
below a year ago, Tampa up 25°%, Jacksonville 
up 10 Miami department store sales 14 
above a year ago, Jacksonville up 6 


72 Barometer gain over a year ago third lowest 
of all regions, monthly increase among the 
lowest; was 14% above U.S. barometer. Whole 
sale volume moderately below a year ago. Total 
employment unchanged from February. Mem 
phis department store sales 2% above a year ago. 


P Barometer gain over a year ago among the 

sharpest, monthly increase slightly below 
U. S.: was 11% above U. S. barometer. Whole- 
sale volume moderately above a year ago. Louisi- 
ana manufacturing employment 1°% above a 
month ago. New Orleans department stof& sales 
5% above a year ago. 


2 Barometer increase Over a year ago below 

U. S. gain, one of two regions to decline 
from February; was 19° above U. S. barometer. 
Wholesale volume close to a year ago. ‘Total 
employment unchanged from February. Dallas 


department store sales 2°% below a year ago. 


25 Barometer rise over a year ago highest of 
all regions, monthly increase above U. S$ 
gain; was 4% above U. S. barometer. Wholesal« 
trade moderately above a year ago. Colorado 
industrial) employment 6°/, above a year ago: 
Wvoming up 7%; New Mexico up 9%. Denver 
department store sales 10 above a year ago. 
26 Barometer gain over a year ago above U. S. 
gain, monthly rise among the lowest: was 
9°, above U. S. barometer. Salt Lake City whol 
sale volume 33°% above a year ago. Idaho non 
agricultural employment 1 above February. 
Salt Lake City department store sales 69% above 


a year ago. 


P+, Barometer gain over a year ago above U. S. 

gain, unchanged from February: 17°, above 
U. S. Hercenets, Wholesale trade moderately 
above a year ago. Washington manufacturing 
employment even with February, Oregon down 
1%. Portland department store sales 6°4 above 


1 year ago. 


28 Barometer rise above a year ago even with 

GU. S. gain, monthly increase below U.S 
was 7°. above U. S. barometer. Wholesale vol 
ume well above a year ago. California industrial 
employment unchanged from February. San 
Francisco department stare sales 29% above a 


\ear ago. 


290 Barometer gain over a vear and a month age 
shghtly below U. S. average: 3 above 
U. S. barometer. Los Angeles wholesale volume 
12°. above a year ago. Southern California in 
dustnal employment 1° below a month age. Leos 


Angeles department store sales 3% above 1946. 
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HERE aud THERE mw BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Dry Labelling—A new high-speed, 
thermoplastic method of applying 
labels which requires no glue and which 
promises widespread application when 
it leaves the pilot plant stage, has been 
developed by the New Jersey Machine 
Corporation, Hoboken, N. J. 

As the paper and resin situation is 
tight, the Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Company, Nashua, N. H., can- 
not go into full production of the manu- 
facture of these labels at this time. 

The dry label, whose use is expected 

“te speed production and save labor, can 
be used in all types of bottling and, in 
modified form, as an end abe) on bread, 
candy, cellophane packages. It is par- 
ticularly adaptable for cosmetics as the 
lack of glue provides a clean label, with 
nothing to wipe off. 

In the abe)ling machine the thermo- 
plastic labels are activated by means of 
a heated rotary drum. The machine is 
the size and height of a standard office 
desk and is non-stop, having only one 
rotary motion and operating without 
cams or reciprocating movement. 

The labels are removed, one at a 
time, by vacuum from a horizontal 
label hopper by a vacuum transfer 
cylinder which separates the label from 
the stack and carries it to the label de- 
livery drum. The drum holds the label 
to its surface by means of vacuum. 
During the three-quarters revolution 
from the point of receiving the label 
to delivering it to the bottle or other 
object, heated oil, thermostatically con- 
trolled, on the inside of the label de- 
livery drum, transfers heat through the 
walls of the drum and through the 
paper label to the thermoplastic coat- 
ing which is then fully activated. 


Educating Secretaries—The “do's” 
and “don'ts” for secretaries are the sub- 
ject of “The Duties of a Secretary,” a 
half-hour’s motion picture in sound 
produced for the Underwood Corpora- 
tion by National Educational Films. 

The purpose of the film is to create 
the proper attitude on the part of stu- 
dents looking forward to a first job. 
The film also will be used as a refresher 
course for corporations hiring numer- 


cus secretaries and as an indoctrination 
course for hew stenographers. 

Serving as a basis of the production 
were the results of a nation-wide survey 
in which business educational schools 
were asked the question, “What kind 
of a motion picture would make the 
greatest contribution toward business 
training?” The almost universal an- 
swer was, “A film that will show 
our students some of the duties of a 
secretary.” 

In the opening of the picture the new 
secretary hired by a real estate broker 
is receiving details of the office routine 
from the departing secretary. Later, 
the new secretary drea ms of the first 
day at the office and she makes all of 
the mistakes which might be expected 
of a girl during her first day on the 
job. Following each error she is re- 
minded by the off-stage voice of a 
teacher. When she awakes from the 
dream and goes to her actual first day 
at the office she does things competent- 
ly and properly demonstrates many of 


the duties of a secretary. 


Weighing—An electronic weight 
checking machine which removes off- 
weight packages from the packaging 
line and flashes a warning signal so 
that package filling machines may be 
adjusted, was exhibited at the recent 
National Packaging Exposition in 
Philadelphia by the Fred Goat Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 


. 


i 
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Known as the “Weightrol,” the ma- 
chine check weighs every package pass- 
ing down the line, indicating whether 
the filling machine is filling above or 
below the limits of its allowed error. 
Every underweight package is auto- 
matically ejected and when the device 
is used to contro] machines packaging 
expensive materials, it may be set to 
eject both the overweight and under- 
weight packages. 

Resembling an ordinary trafic signal 
with flashing colors, the weight fre- 
quency indicator is intended to warn 
operating personnel located anywhere 
on the packaging floor whenever the 
filling machine needs checking or ad- 
justing. As a further aid in adjusting 
machines, a drift indicator shows how 
far the average weight of the packages 
has shifted from the assigned average. 
A continuous chart record of filling 
machine performance is made on re- 
corders which can be located in the 
plant superintendent's office. 


Employee Publications—How can 
reader interest be stimulated and main- 
tained in company publications? In 
seeking the answers the Association 
of National Advertisers studied more 
than 325 representative publications. 
Its report, Publications Issued to Em- 
ployees (30 pages, 8, by 11 inches), 
cites and reproduces numerous ex- 
amples of editorial ingenuity. 

Company house organs and em- 
ployee handbooks are analyzed in 
considerable detail. The house organ 
section discusses such topics as effec- 
tively presenting management’s mes- 
sage, cover problems, ways in which to 
sell workers on safety precautions, aids 
in determining readership, and so on. 

Questions raised under employee 
handbooks concern whether policies 
are clearly worded; the tone is friendly; 
the message is presented in simple, 
straight-forward language; the reasons 
for each policy are fully stated, unless 
obvious; and whether policies are 
stated in terms of employees’ interests, 
whenever possible. 

The brochure likewise deals with an- 
nual reports to employees, observances. 


Come into our Best-looking Room 
...and meet “Your Unseen Friend” 


© 1947, T. 1. N. Co, 


Step into the kitchen of your dreams... 


brought to lustrous life by Your Unseen 
Friend, Nickel, in Monel and Stainless Steel. 


You'll admire the Silvery Sink: Yes, MonelandStain- 
less Steel sinks are back! Made of solid Nickel 
alloys, their silvery beauty blends with any 
kitchen scheme. The longer you use them, the 
better they look. Hard knocks can’t chip them. 
Hot pans will never hurt them. 


You'll love the Electric Range: Yous Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, helps make possible the long-lasting, 
Nickel-chromium heating units, sheathed 
with Inconel, that give you quick, clean heat. 
Nickel alloys also help keep the temperature 
control accurate ... and the timing device 
right on the button. 


You'll delight in the Clean, Hot Water: Sent to you... 
sparkling and clean enough to drink ... from 
the rustproof Monel water heater tank. And 
a Nickel alloy in the thermostat gives you 
water at the temperature you need. 
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You'll go for the Stainless Steel Pots and Pans: They’re 
so sparkling and bright...so easy to keep 
shining and clean. And, being tough, strong 
Nickel alloys, they can take the hard knocks 
of a busy kitchen. From saucepans to pres- 
sure cookers, they’ll be your friends for life. 

Just a few of the many ways Nickel is 
Your Unseen Friend, bringing you new and 
better things. It’s “Unseen,” because Nickel 
is usually combined with other metals and 
you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you often and well. 
Send for your free copy of “Metal Headaches 
I’ll Never Have Again”. Address Dept. 31. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

New York 5,N.Y. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


»--Your Unseen Friend 


TRACE MARE 
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PROTECTOGRAPH /gives you 6-Way 
protection — against: 


1. Amount-line Alteration 


2. Forgery of Maker's Signature 
3. Forgery of Payee Endorsement 


4. Alteration of Payee Name 


5. Alteration of Date 
6. Alteration of Check Number 


hecks with amount lines 
criminally altered cost American 
business unbelievable losses every 
year. Together with forgery and 
other alteration, they are respon- 
sible for a yearly tribute to the 
check artist’s nimble fingers and 
daring skill totaling hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Every check —the checks you 
write, those your company writes 
—has six chief points of attack. 
Yet the Protectograph —with its 
accompanying indemnity policy 
— protects you against criminal 
tampering at every point! 

The Protectograph shreds 
amount-lines into checks through 


a two-color ribbon—clearly and 


— 






ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


legibly. Your checks are given 
immediate mechanical amount- 
line protection —as well as a busi- 
nesslike appearance. Add to this 
an automatic ribbon-inking mech- 
anism, forged brass type, and 
other features that provide bank- 
account safety and you can under- 
stand why the Protectograph is 
standard equipment today in 
many thousands of business offices 
throughout the world. 

If you want all the facts on 
how to guard your disbursements 
with the Protectograph, just send 
us the coupon. We'll gladly see 
that you receive the information 


—without obligation. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give me the facts on the Model 33 
Protectograph. I understand this entails 
no obligation on my part whatever. 


Company — 


Address. ae wee 


City rr) oa County j State 





y. ex te 
DR-6-47 
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public relations pamphlets, and other 
special purpose publications. 

Prepared for members of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, the 
pamphlet is available to non-members 
at a nominal charge. 


Financial Reports—Simply but ef- 
fectively written is the manual for the 
instruction of the general public en- 
titled “How to Read a Financial Re- 


| port,” a 24-page, 84 by 11-inch brochure 


published by the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner, and Beane. Illustrated by 
penned notations, graphs, and margin 
sketches, the booklet analyzes a typical 
balance sheet and a typical consoli- 
dated income and earned surplus re- 
port, describing the meaning of each 
item and its relation to the other items. 


A ppliances—Using bank space to 
sell appliances is a new sales plan be- 
ing tried out by a dealer in the Ridge- 


| wood section of Brooklyn. On display 


in the lobby of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company branch bank are two types 
oi washing machines, a refrigerator, 
and a combination radio phonograph. 

Sam Ulanoff, proprietor of Ulan & 
Company, Ridgewood appliance store, 
requiring another sales outlet, ap- 
proached the manager of consumer 
credit at the bank, stressing the larce 
amount of commercial paper which he 
was placing with the bank in time sales. 
With the bank’s co-operation, the dealer 
pointed out, the amount of commercial 
paper could be increased considerably 
and the fact that the bank handles such 
paper could be publicized. Mr. Ulanoff 
received authorization for the project 
from the board of directors. 

Although Mr. Ulanoff or one of his 
salesmen usually is in attendance to 
speak with prospective customers, a 
bank emvloyee sometimes handles this 
matter when no representative of Ulan 
& Company is present. 


Cutting Absenteeism—As a con- 
venience to its employees and as a 
means for reducing absenteeism, the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills has installed 30 
automatic washing machines in its 


| McCleary and Shuttleworth Divisions 


in Amsterdam, N. Y. Several South- 
ern industrial plants recently made 
automatic washing machines available 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, VA. 









Themen get out and help their wives spend 
in REDBOOK, Wisconsin 


$120,000,000 


With all the food they raise in Wiscon- 
sin, the Redbook families still feel the 
need of spending over $21,000,000 a 
year in their food stores. And if you 
don’t think that Redbook men-folk have 
something to say about the kind of 
food their wives buy, you don’t know 


Redbook. 


Redbook families alone give Wiscon- 
sin drug stores over $3,000,000 worth 
of business annually. 83% of all Red- 


~™ REDBOOK. U.S.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
W rite or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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book, Wisconsin families own cars. 
More are buying them every day—and 
it takes two to make that kind of a bar- 
gain. The cost of getting both men and 
women readers in Redbook is low. 

In fact, the cost of reaching all of this 
big $120,000,000 market in Wisconsin 
is a lot lower than most people think— 
$77 a page is the pro-rata rate. The 
smart advertisers are putting Redbook 
on the list. 
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THEY’RE YOUNG 
—AND GOING PLACES! 


The majority of Redbook readers are 
35 or under. That means that their 
wants and needs are going to be satis- 
fied in great variety and often. It also 
means that they try new products, and 
become sold on old ones, through the 
advertising they 
read in Red 


book. 
























| for their employees, but all of these 
were located outside of working areas, 
according to the Telecoin Corporation 
which distributes the machines. Wash- 
ing machines in the southern locations 
are coin-operated, but the Mohawk set- 
up has attendants on hand to handle 
the machines. 


Income and Outgo—A clear presen- 
tation of the industrial dollar—where 
it comes from and where it goes to— 
is contained in a report to employees 
by W. A. Johnston, president of the 
Hlinois Central Railroad. The 24-page, 
| 4 by g-inch pamphlet, in four colors, 
| tells the story simply through cartoons 





| and charts. 

“We took in $215,443,216,.” declares 
the report. “We paid out $207,980.641. 
The $7.462,575 remaining—and more— 
Was spent for new equipment and other 
additions to the property, leaving noth- 
ing from current earnings for the stock- 


holders.” 

Besides listing the components of the 
revenue and outgoing dollar, the report 
highlights the railroad’s safety record 
for the year and its purchases of new 


equipment. 


Transparent Boxes— An innova- 
tion in packaging introduced at the re- 
cent American Management Associa- 
tion’s Packaging Show in Philadelphia 
was the first folding, rigid, transparent 
box. The box, which will be manufac- 
tured by the Interstate Folding Box 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, was dis- 
played at the booth of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company which fabricates 
the cellulose packaging material em- 
ployed. 

Transparent boxes have been widely 
used since they were introduced in 


1938, but these have been set-up boxes 


MEANS CLOSER COST CONTROL | Which has restricted their due to 


Let scale-work take the guess-work out of your production line! 


At every step—Toledo Scales can help you get cost-facts or control product 
quality with speed and accuracy. Whether it’s weighing, counting, force- 
measuring, batching, testing or any problem in weight-control ... Look to 
Toledo! Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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© 1947 by Remington Rand, Inc. 


Mil 


Can your pro 


It’s a dangerous habit to accept ALL of today’s 
higher costs. For many controllable costs can be 
profitably reduced by simplifying systems and 
procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One typical company replaced their 
rule-of-thumb purchasing procedures with an 
integrated Remington Rand system. Results: 


1 Analysis of sources of supply, past prices, and 
delivery performance has been streamlined 
with Kardex visible control. Executive and 
clerical overtime has been sharply reduced. 
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fits afford to foot THIS bill? 


2 Expediting and delivery follow-up has become 
automatic through the use of Visible Tip follow- 
up folders. More time and money saved! 


3 Point-of-use record protection has combined rec- 
ord safety with operating efficiency. 
Whether your costs are high in sales...inventory... 
production . . . or ledger ... Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reminglon Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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the limitations of space required for 
Reema . 

OO stocking the boxes. 

N The new box, entirely machine-made 





It’s going 

















t ! ° ° 
—— — will be shipped flat to be set up at the 
\ ‘ i. establishment where it is to be used. 
«< | With the sides and bottom (or top) of 


— 
\ “fs 
\ plastic, the ends are of cardboard to 


BOOKKEEPING provide additional rigidity. The side 
— ; folds are already creased and it only 


\ 





requires seconds to make the end 











\ When will you | folds. The end flaps have two or more 

\ ete _ | lips, depending upon the size of the 
United order? ; me 

box, which fit into slots and lock the 


assembly. 

Boxes will be produced in a wide 
variety of sizes—small enough for a tic 
and large enough for a blanket. 


, Manual—An unusual promotional 
r': ; piece which also is serving as an in- 

Let Executone show you structional manual, has been issued by 
‘ the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 

pany, Cincinnati. This 16-page, 8Y, by 





11-inch brochure, illustrating the dual 


teeect how TO TU rm | drive lathe, is printed on transparent 
‘| material so that as the pages are turned 


the reader may disassemble and _ reas- 





semble the lathe piece by piece. Five 


oe @ 

No He ai Productive Ti me _ colors are used to display the dual driv- 
ing mechanisms, feed drives, cut sec- 
tions, and oil lines. 

Known as “The Silent Salesman,” 


& & | ; 
the booklet makes it possible for the 
a TmINe bow neath time | prospective lathe buyer to examine the 
is wasted by your key S , 


personnel running back product inside and out without getting 





and forth to confer... out of his chair. Through presenting 
. : . o © ‘ is © + > ‘ce Ss vs) > val H Ss r re 4 Ss t e e . 
waiting for assistants to get urgent speed of electronic » you get instan nn product as dheasbebedd shieeeudionen- 
information... waiting for inside calls voice-to-voice contact with every mem- 


sional views the brochure has an appli- 
cation in the field of education, par- 
ticularly for the companies conducting 
veterans’ training and other apprentice 


to clear your busy switchboard. ber of your staff. You just press a 
button—and talk. Instructions may be 
given, questions asked and answéred, 
without anyone leaving his work. You 
Executone Inter-com plugs up these cut overhead—control labor costs—get 


All this non-productive time is a 
serious drain on your profits. 


profit leaks. With the split-second more work done faster. schools. The internal views enable the 
potential user to obtain a clear concep- 
V Executone is unconditionally guaranteed. | tion of lathe design, construction, and 
¥ Over 100.000 successful installations prove | maintenance. 
its dependability. 
¥ It will pay you to investigate Executone. Plastics—An accounting manual for 
a ae ONE PORE: the use of firms in the plastics industry 


is announced by the Society of the Plas- 
tics Industry, Inc. A committee repre- 


XEEo, GH senting the leading firms in the plastics 


field spent more than a year in its 
COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS : 
preparation. 





ee A a ee A SD ee Gee Known as the Uniform Accounting 


: 5 Pilate a a 
EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. F-1, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Manual for the Plasucs Industry, 71 
C Literature on Executone. 
: \ look at Executone in my office. 


I 

pages, 9 by 11 inches, this guide is 

i bound in loose leaf form to allow ad 
i ee a | dition of supplementary material. 
1 The subjects covered are: financial 
al 


, Without obligation, please let me have.. 
i 

I 

1 ~ 
statements, classification of ledger ac- 


Address SE Se ee City 


ll eee ee ee ee ee | 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 
YOU DON’T NOW USE 


ALSO SERVE YOU 


Few investors have occasion to use all of the many departments 


that make up Smith, Barney & Co. 


Yet, in a very concrete way, a// of our clients benefit by their 
existence. The continuous exchange of views and knowledge 
between the various departments provides valuable perspective 
and more complete understanding of your objectives and the 


most likely means of attaining them. 


Further, our clients are assured that whatever their invest- 
ment needs may be tomorrow, they can be met within this 


same firm. 


As an investor, you almost certainly use one or more of the 
Smith, Barney & Co. services listed here. If you would like de- 
tailed information on them, and on the departments you may 
need in the future please write on your letterhead for our new 
booklet, “WHAT SMITH, BARNEY & CO. OFFERS YOU.” 
Address Department M. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


105 West Adams Street 
Chicago 3 


1411 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 2 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVFSTMENT REQUIREMENTS 
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UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 


Underwrites and distri 
istributes securigi 
_ Many wee and medium-sized so sie 
~*~ @ tong record of working with busi. 
~-98 Management in all pertinent phases of 


finance inc 
eo -. udes partners a 
f expenienced in foreign financing, ee 


In all tigecg «nV ICeS 
vision f: S€curities Gourd: 

tow ac neg 
ees 105 


ng Super. 
quested | including 
oO ne t 


when re. 


A as tecord of financing American and 
see ~ cities and constant research into 
_ Seiipatative municipal credic is at the dis- 


__ posal of buyers of these bonds. The firm 


has long been active in unde 





_ Cal revenue bonds, riting Spe- 
Actively catried all times for our 
clients... iased studies of 
the securities of particular in- 


i object of sclestinbager) 
situations with unusual growth possibilities. | 





TRADING DEPARTMER | 
Active and broad knowledge of hs sss 
forall unlisted se ablished facilities tO 
Provide expet and prompt service: 


- gprvices 


sTTUTIONAL ao make a 
v an ochers Whe aoe 


3 
© 
poe 


‘ SUPERVISION DEPARTMENT 
: basis is - 
Jized service on a fee 

A personalize ‘tadelphia Office for 
din cur She ing continu- 


maintaine 
indivi ustees requir 

ividuals and tr | 
- advice in the management of 


investments. ae 


VENTURE CAPITAL DEPARTMENT 


pe i significantly to the national © 

$ been by bringing together capital and 

; gement in the right combination to 
évelop the full potentialities of new and 

Browing enterprises. Emphasis is on financ- | 

NE BoIng concerns likely co produce lon | 

term capital gains for investors. at 


- 1947 
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Services for 
Security Owners 


In the care of your own investment holdings or those under 


your supervision owned by an institution, firm, or corporation, 
you can be freed of all detail and obtain safekeeping, invest- 
ment, and other important services through the facilities 
afforded by this Company, including: 


1. Custody Service—provides safekeeping of holdings, 
collection of income and other services, and the im- 
portant advantage of ready availability for purchase, 
sale, and delivery in the financial center. 

2. Investment Agency Service——provides investment 
advice with safekeeping of securities. 

3. Trust Service—provides administration of trust funds 
as trustee. 


We shall be pleased to furnish detailed information regarding 
any services in which you may be interested. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $356,000,000 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 40 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 18 New York 21 New York 20 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
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counts, sales analysis, accounting for 
manufacturing costs, accounting for 
general expenses, formula for costs, and 
estimates on individual articles. 

The manual is being distributed to 
members of the Society. Additional 
copies may be obtained from the So- 
ciety at a nominal charge. 


RETAIL OUTLETS 


(Continued from page 25) 


proportion to population in these areas 
than elsewhere in the United States. 
Surprisingly, the West North Central 
region has fewer persons per store than 


| does New England, or do the Middle 
| Atlantic States. 


Of the lines taken separately, food 
stores by far outnumber all other lines, 
there being only about 350 persons for 
every food store in the United States. 
On the other hand, shoe stores are least 
numerous, with as many as 7,600 per- 


| sons to each such outlet. 


For filling stations, lumber and build- 
ing, hardware, and drug stores, the 
West North Central States have the 
least number of persons per store, show- 
ing relatively heavier concentration of 


| these outlets in this region. The Pacific 
| States and the New England States con- 


tain more persons for each general store 
with food than any other region, which 


| demonstrates the relative scarcity of 


such stores in these two regions. The 
Pacific region shows, however, rela- 
tively more jewelry stores per person 
than does any other region. 

Further examination of the results 


| shows eating and drinking places to be 


| relatively more numerous in the Middle 
| Atlantic and East North Central States. 
| Automotive dealer and automotive ac- 


cessory stores are likewise relatively 
more numerous in the Mountain re- 
gion. 

The East South Central region has 


the fewest outlets per person, in each of 


the following types of stores: Food; 


shoes; furniture, household, and radio; 
jewelry; filling stations; lumber and 
building materials; eating and drinking 
places; wine and liquor; and drug. 
However, as could be expected, this re- 
gion has the most outlets per person, 


for general stores with food. 






Short (est) cut... 


in parcel post mailing is the postage 
meter...which often shows as much as 
a 50% saving in time and effort in 
the shipping department. 

The postage meter prints a single 
stamp for the exact amount of postage 
needed, delivers it on gummed tape, 
moist or dry, as wanted...the meter 
stamp has a dated postmark which 
shows the shipping date, permits your 
regular fourth class mail to skip post 
office canceling, get going faster. 

There are no stamps to buy, stock, 
or safeguard... your postage is all in 
the meter, always protected against 
loss, theft, damage. 

There is no time lost in separating 
stamps, or in assembling the different 
denominations to make the amount 
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needed... just flick a lever, 
the meter prints a single stamp - 
in any denomination up to $10. 
Having the exact postage available 
means postage savings too! 

There is no need to account for 
stamps... because the meter. does its 
own accounting automatically ...in 
convenient dollars and cents figures. 

The same postage meter handles 
your letter mail, too... prints postage 
for any kind of mail, seals the envelope 
flaps at the same time. 

There isn’t any excuse today for 
not having a postage meter, even if 
your volume of parcel post is small... 
Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 
or write direct for illustrated booklet. 








PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BoweEs, INC., 1597 Pacific St., Stamford,Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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Ntandard Oil Company 


Some highlights from the Annual Report 
for 1946, which has just heen issued 


The conduct of business and the welfare of people in general are closely related here 
in the United States. That is why we publish the following summary of this com- 
pany’s annual report to its 164,000 stockholders. Put as briefly as possible, here are 
the year’s developments in our work which are of the broadest public interest. 


Crgeene BlatrmanJ IV tant WW, Ca. 


THE WORLD’S NEED FOR OIL in the postwar period 
is developing even more rapidly than was expected. 
Not only in the U.S. but world-wide, demand for oil 
products in 1946 was the largest in history, exceed- 
ing even the war years’ period. The pressure of de- 
mand is being felt in all lines of the business. 


AFFILIATES OF THE COMPANY are now operating 
practically at maximum capacity—a situation pre- 
vailing throughout the industry. Needed increases 
in output can be achieved only by enlarging every 
operation from well to market. In financing these 
activities, capital expenditure in 1946 reached the 
record figure of $279,000,000. The budget for 1947 
provides for further increases. Construction of 
needed new facilities is one of the industry’s major 
tasks for the immediate future. 


NET EARNINGS accruing to the interest of Jersey 
shareholders represent a return of 11.12% on aver- 
age net worth, or 10.80% on total income of the 
Company and its affiliates. Such consolidated earn- 
ings for 1946 came to $6.50 per share of outstand- 
ing stock, a total of $177,610,000. Net income for 
the parent Company was $3.83 per share, a total of 
$104,770,000. Dividends of $3.00 per share were 
paid by the Company during 1946. 


OF TOTAL MONEY TAKEN IN from all sources by the 


Company and its affiliates, 64% was paid out for 


FRANK W. ABRAMS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


EUGENE HOLMAN 
PRESIDENT 


crude oil, other materials and supplies, mainte- 
nance, direct taxes, and similar necessary expenses. 


36% REMAINED after these expenses. Of this re- 
mainder, 65% was paid to 115,000 employees, 13% 
went as dividends to the Company’s stockholders, 
16% was held for use in the business, and 6% was 
the amount applicable to minority ownership of 
subsidiary companies. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND SALES reflected the 
world’s growing need for oil and its products. 
World-wide production of crude oil by Jersey affili- 
ates increased 9.6% over 1945. Working at or near 
capacity, refineries of Jersey affiliates processed 7% 
more oil than in 1945—producing 9% of tota) U.S. 
petroleum products, Sales by affiliates also reflected 
rising need for oil. With relaxation of rationing, 
there has been increased use of oi] products not only 
in this country but also in most of the foreign coun- 
tries served by Jersey affiliates. 


19 OCEAN TANKERS were purchased in 1946, in re- 


placing tankers lost during the war. To promote 
greater safety at sea, three of our ships have now 
been equipped with radar and two more are being 
so equipped. 


RESEARCH WORK during the year moved ahead, de- 
veloping better and more versatile processes and 
products. Special attention was given to develop- 
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115,000 Employees Shared | 
££ F298 FF $99,000,000 
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164,000 Owners 

Shared $82,000,000 | 
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EACH FIGURE REPRESENTS 6,975 PERSONS, THIS SHOWS THE AMOUNT OF NET INCOME 
and the bars represent the amounts of accruing to the interest of Jersey share- 














income each group received from Jersey holders during 1946. It shows also the : 
in 1946. The sum of $391,000,000 was proportion paid to these shareholders in COPIES OF THE FULL REPORT are available 
paid to employees of the Company and dividends and that left in the business to on request. Address Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 


affiliates in wages, salar‘es and benefits. meet future capital expenditures, ete. 


Dividends amounted to $82,000,000. 


ment of high octane gasolines to anticipate the re- 
quirements of coming higher compression automo- 
bile engines—giving greater power and increased 
miles per gallon. Semi-commercial conversion of 
both natural gas and coal into oil products has 
shown encouraging progress. 


GOOD LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS during the 
year continued the Company’s long record of indus- 
trial peace. There was no domestic strike or work 
stoppage during the year. 88% of former employees 
discharged from the armed services have returned 
to work for the Company. In addition, 11,577 vet- 
erans were newly employed by the Company. More 
than 78% of eligible domestic employees partici- 
pated in the Group Insurance Program. Employees 
saved $17,615,000 in the Thrift Plan last year, to 
which their employers added $30,329,000. 


LOOKING AHEAD, it is clear that if men, through 
science and machines, are to drive persistently 
toward better living standards for all people, vast 


quantities of oil must be found, brought to the sur- 
face, refined, and distributed to all parts of the 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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WIDENING OWNERSHIP OF NEW JERSEY is shown by the fact that 
the number of shareholder accounts has increased from 5,816 


in 1912 to 164,000 as of December 31, 1946, 


world. Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) is in- 
creasing substantially its activities and investments 
abroad as well as in this country. These are practi- 
cal demonstrations of our confidence that American 
enterprise can help meet the needs of people every- 
where and thereby serve the cause of lasting peace. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Ts 
eZ HE development of em- 


ployee interest in the Com- 
pany is promoted by the 
Company’s interest in the 
employee — individually, as 
well as collectively. 


Large and small organiza- 
tions have found the public 
award of service emblems to 
be a sound morale builder. 
The wearing of these em- 
blems serves as a stimulus 
to other employees because 
they are a significant source 
of pride and encouragement 
to the recipient. 


We would be pleased to con- 
sult with you on a service 
award plan of yourown. A 
note on your company letter 
head will place our many 
years’ experience in this field 
at your disposal. 


isk for 
lustrated 


our 


Nervice. 
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NET INCOME DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 20) 


Ricardo, governs in commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises, too. 

The law states that an excess over a 
certain optimum of labor and capital 
expended causes net income to decrease 
more and more. Therefore, each man- 
ager should know this point in order to 
take suitable steps in time in reducing 
expenses or, if possible, in augmenting 
the percentage of gross profit. 

Furthermore, we learn that the ac- 
tual expenses are greater than justified. 
That is the reason why the actual net 
income is smaller than the standard 
one. We see, for instance, that in the 
second month, there is an actual net 
income of $211 instead of the standard 
net income of $687.50. The reason for 
this is the unfavorable increase in the 


actual expenses in the amount of $476.50 


($687.50 less $211.00). Likewise, in the 
third month the unfavorable increase 
in the actual expenses has caused a de- 
crease in the actual net income by the 
amount of the excess expenses. 
However, in the fourth month, the 
decrease in the actual net income is 


| greater than the difference between the 


standard net income ($1,339) and the 
unfavorable increase of expenses 
amounting to $893. The actual net in- 
come does not amount to $1,285 less 
$839 or $446. In measuring the space 
between the actual curve of revenue 
production assets and that of the exact 
break-even point, we find the actual net 
income amounts to only $306. The dif- 


Groupe ACCOUNT OF 


Desit 


Revenue Production Assets 


sar —, Expenses 
| Month Current Fixed ind Losses 
| January $18,240 $2,000 $5,890 
P15 21,800 
February P 32 29,000 1,000 5,750 
March > 58 22,000 6,250 
April Pg 17,300 5,900 


$108,340 $3,000 $23,790 


“P’’ means purchase journal and ‘‘S"’, sales journal. 


| 





ference, $446 less $306 or $140, must 
have been caused by a reduction of 
the gross profit percentage of sales. 
Since the actual net sales for this 
month amounted to $2,800, the reduc- 
tion of the gross profit was $140 on 
$2,800 or 5 per cent. Hence, as was pre- 
viously mentioned, with the standard 
gross profit on gross sales established on 
the basis of 25 per cent, the business is 
operated at 25 per cent less 5 per cent 
which equals 20 per cent gross profit in 
the fourth month. In the preceding 
three months, the difference between 
the actual and the standard expenses co- 
incided with the difference between the 
actual and the standard net income. 
Hence, this reduction of the percentage 
of gross profit must have taken place in 
the fourth month. The evidence is seen 
in the dropping of the curve represent- 
ing the actual amount of the revenue 
production assets, since the outgo of in- 
ventories is greater at a lower percent- 
age of gross profit than at a greater one. 
Hence, stock on hand must have de- 
creased more than it would have at the 
standard percentage of gross profit. 
The eighth month, in turn, shows an 
improvement in the net income because 
of the sinking of the actual expenses in 
comparison to the standard expenses. 
However, in the later months, a de- 
crease of net income is incurred again. 
This tendency led to the unfavorable 
result of $250 actual net income at the 
(Continued on page 48) 


REVENUE PropuUCTION 
CREDIT 


Break- 


Non-Operating 





1 
| ° 
| Sales Profits Even Points 
| S 40 $26,000 R 
| $21,930 
| 7 
I S 88 29,000 $170 28,510 
| S 183 30,000 26,760 | 
| S 125 28,000 21,960 
| inibieliaig omc ‘tesco 
| 
| $1 13,000 $170 





In this arrangement of the group account of income development the revenue production assets are 
segregated as to current and fixed that the level of inventories may be computed from the initial in- 


ventory ($18,24.) and the other items of the first column, namely purchases less cost of sales. 


The 


sum of (1) sales, (2) non-operating profits, and (3) revenue production assets at the end of the 


period less the sum of (1) expenses, (2) losses, ( 


3) revenue production assets at the beginning of the 


period, and (4) purchases which were added to the revenue production assets equals the net income. 
When the exact break-even point, at which gross income equals the total of all expenditures, is de- 
ducted from the total revenue production assets for that period the result is the net income (or net sales). 
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HA PENNY’S WORTH 
OF PRINTED PAPER 


war cost 100 506. 
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When you buy printed paper forms for an office, the initial price is 
only a starter. And nothing grows in cost like a business form that 
isn’t right— 


You waste money when you handle it... 
You waste more when you write it... 
You even lose just /ooking at it! 


Since you can’t eliminate these activities, you’re wise to reduce the 
time they take. Uarco Business forms assure: 


Minimum h/andling..forms are combined so that one form serves 
many departments . . . pre-assembling saves 
time and bother. 

Minimum writing...all necessary copies, 20 or more, come from 
a single writing. 

Minimum /ooking ... facts are always easy to reach, easy to read. 


Begin these savings now by calling your Uarco Representative. It’s 
better to take advantage of his survey than to ask a busy executive to 
do it. No obligation. VARCO INCORPORATED, C hicago, Ill.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


For Tustance... Varco Multi-Fold Con- 
tinuous Forms cut writing and handling time by 
feeding the typewriter while the girl types. Equally 
effective on billing, bookkeeping, or any business 
writing machines, Multi-Folds put an end to carbon 
shuffling. 


Gees eS. GK. 


INCORPORATE O 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
BUSINESS FORMS AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... 
manufacturing rights... 
complete production ...¢ Import and distribute 
e Act as factory representatives . 
e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or 
. e Render professional services. z 








e Exchange 
e Purchase parts to 



































NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page sho 


Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Cana da, Ltd. 


ild be addressed to Charles E. Darby | Canadiar an Adve rti ising Represe ntative, Dun’s Review, 159 Bay St., | oronto, 


P. O. Box Numbers indicated by (B xxx). 





Automotive, Aircraft, Transportation Equipment 
CHASSIS AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, MONTREAL 3. Spring shackles 
and steering linkage component parts. Distributing all of Canada 
C. A. MUNRO LTD. SAINT JOHN, N. B. Manufacturers agents and dis- 


tributors. Covering automotive and allied trades in the Maritime Provinces. 


China, Glassware, Jewelry, Plastics 

THE CHINA SHOP OF LONDON, LONDON, ONTARIO. Retail china. 
One of Canada's largest importers of china, crystal, etc., since 1902 
FRANK HACKING (CANADA) LTD. TORONTO 1 overing coast to 
coast. Will act as factory representative or exclusive distributor. 

Custom House Brokers and Forwarders 
DAVIDSON & WRIGHT, VANCOUVER, B. C. Drawback and refund 
claim specialists. All export and import forms supplied on request. 


SEABOARD BROKERS, HALIFAX, vad’ SCOTIA. Customs brokers. 


Specializing in fo ss imports, exports and in-transit shipments. 
THOMPSON AHERN G&G CO., 40 Yonge St.. TORONTO, ONT. Custom 
house brokers and forwarders. Suppliers of import and export invoice forms. 


Food Brokers, Importers we Manufacturers Agents 
MANITOBA 
W. H. ESCOTT CO. LIMITED, WI 
brokers. Grocery, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover all Canada 
W.L. MACKENZIE & CO. LIMITED, WINNIPEG, MAN. Branches Sask., 
Alta., B. C. Selling whol. tobacco, confectionery, grocery & paper trade. 
FRANK H. WILEY LTD. WINNIPEG, MAN. Importers and distributors 
of wholesale grocery, drug, hardware and bakery lines for Western Canada. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
ANGEVINE & MCLAUCH its LEWD; SAINT JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, N. S. 


NNIPEG, CANADA. Merchandise 


Full coverage Maritime Provinces, f products and other kindred lines. 
JACK FROST SALES LTD (B 10) SAINT 10} 4N,N. B. Grocery brokers 
and mfrs. agents. Importers. Distribution N. B ‘and P E. | 

J. A. TILTON LTD. SAINT JOHN, N. B. Inquiries solicited for_ex- 


in food proc Juc hardware. etc N B and P. E I. 
SAINT JOHN, N. B. Complete coverage 


New Brunswick 


clusive sales agency 
J. HUNTER WHITE LIN hae 
of the fruit and grocery whol 
NOVA SCOTIA 
CREIGHTON’S LTD. HALIFAX, N. S Offer aggressive sales represen- 
tation throughout Nova Scotia for foods and allied products 

MOSHER BROKERAGE CO. LTD HAL IFAX SYDNEY, N. S. Wholesale 
brokers, mfrs agts. Complete Provincial coverage Wholesale & retail. 
PYKE BROS. LTD. HALIFAX. Branch Sydney, Nova Scotia C ymplete 
sales coverage wholesale and retail grocery trade in Nova Sco 


VINCENT BROKERAGE CO. HALIFAX, N.S. Br. Saint John tr Monc- 


ton. N B Act ve ales coverage f Jan d alli € | lines Mar time Pr vinces 
ONTARIO 

H. P COWAN IMPORTERS LTD 58 Welling ston St., E TORONTO. 
Canada-wide distributor ices, confecti eer and grocery lines. 
THE LIND BROKERAGE CO, vTD TORON ITO 1 Complete shes cOv- 
QUEBE e, _— e, retail ch ai Agents principal cities across Canada 

A. FRS “TURCOTTE REGD., QUEBEC CITY, CAN. Specializing in food 


distri buti Nn thro u 

WATT & SCOTT (Montreal) LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 

distributors of food products thre Canada 
General Merchandise Distribution 


Importers and 


ighout easter 


H. J. PARR & CO. (B 694), LONDON Oil heating and dairy equipment. 
General hardware, household appliances. Distribution wholesale and retail. 
TAF DISTRIBUTING INCORPORATED, 4 455 Craig St., W., MONTREAL, 


Specializing in general merchandise distr ibuti ion throughout Canada 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical and 
Household mn geet 
A. M, BELL & CO. LTD. HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, Builders’ and house- 
hold hardware, cutlery, sporting goods, mechanics’ tools, wholesale only 
te PCALRIN LITD:: KENTVIL LE, NOVA SCOTIA. Wholesale jobbers, 

hardware, sporting goods, plumbing, heating supplies and specialties 
W.C. CHISHOLM MFG. CO., TORONTO Will buy electrical swit 
elements or heater cord, give Canada-wide distribution of electric 
household appliances, or manufacture similar lines 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBU TING CO. LTD., 407 McGill St., MONTREAL 
1 CANADA. Imoorters of cut! lery, kitchenware, household hardware and 
fishing tackle. 








ECONOMY DISTRIBUTORS & IMP. LTD., REGINA, SASK. Wholesale 
hardware and specialties. Need line stoves and furnaces, also major 
electrical appliances. Clean and effective distribution assured 

ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS LTD. CALGARY. Desire radio, major 
appliances, commercial refrigeration, Exciusive Alberta distribution 


HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO. LTD., VICTORIA, B.C. Complete 


B. C. coverage. Whol., hardware G electrical goods. Br. Whse., Vancouver 
JOHNSTON-SPRINGER CO., TORONTO. Offer complete, enthusiastic 


Ontario 
KYDD BROS. LTD., 12 


-wide sales distribution for kitchenware and houseware 


) W. Hastings St., VANCOUVER } builders’ 


hardware, cutlery, mechanics’ and power tools, major electrical and house- 
hold appliances, sheet metal, plumbing and heating supplies 
MERCHANTS HARDWARE LTD., 325 10th Ave., W., CAL cs AL- 


BERTA. Hardware, sporting goods, electrical supplies and appliances 
METALS LTD CALGARY EDN JONTON, ALTA. and VANCOUVER B.C 
Wholesale hardware, plumbing, heating, radio and major elec app g nces 
Complete coverage Alberta and B. C. Clean effective distribut 
FRED C. MYERS LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. Wholesale ei aio elec- 
trical appliances. Ten travellers. Full coverage British Columbia 
DAVID PHILIP AGENCIES LTD WINNIPEG Mfrs. agents. Connec- 
tions established 1905. Selling jobbers and manufacturers Seek new 
lines in general hardware, sporting goods, and auto accessories 
RICHARDSON & BUREAU LTD., 129 St. Peter St., MONTREAL. Manu- 
facturers represen tatives, mporters and distributors of hardware, small 
cutlery and household speciaities 
ROM \BE EXPO IRTING CO win If oe 


cutlery ls. hardware 


me re Canadian representation 
IWare€ Sic \ ods, etc 

W "CL AIRE SHAW CO., 407 7 Mc ie I St. MONTREAL Want general lines 

f hardware, automotive, tools, metal household and kitchen utensils 

LTD., TORONTO. Household paint 

tribution 


SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER GO, 
and hardware specialties. Complete Canadian detail dis 
W.H. THORNE & CO., SAINT JOHN. NEW BRUNSWICK Wholesale 
jobbers, hardware, tools, sporting goods, silverware, cutlery, kitchenware 


WINDSOR TRADING CO, MONTREAL. Importers and distributors of 


tools. cutlery. hardware to wholesalers and retailers Prefer exclusive 

WOODS WESTERN LTD. CALGARY. Business established 15 year: 

Interested in any line sold to general trade, chiefly hard lines 
Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 


W., MONTREAL. Importers. and 


throughout 


CHEMICALS LIMITED, 384 St. Paul, 


distributors; industrial chemicals, raw materials for industr 


Canada. Interested in representations and offers 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, 123 Liberty St., TORONTO. Rep- 
resenting manufacturers for selling in Canada bulk chemicals, chemical 


specialties to industry and pharmaceutical manufacturers 


Leathers, Shoe Findings, Work Clothing 
B. F. ACKERMAN SON & CO. LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH. Manufac- 
turers heavy leather strap work. Jobbers work clothing, footwear and 
leathers. Desire additional goods to manufacture and wholesa 
C. PARSONS & SON LTD., LEATHERS, TORONTO. Want ag 
kid, suedes, calfskins, shoe findings, repair rnachinery and eat 
Lumber, mening Materials, vega and Menta, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS LTD, CAI CARY, Alb A Man isk Plumb- 
ing and heating. Building supplies 
SHANAHANS LTD NARCOU /ER (Head Office). Also Calgary and 
Winnipeg. Western Canada distributors of building specialties of all kinds 
STEELE HEATING APPLIANCES LTD., TORONTO 
ir distribute new or improved heating equipment of all kinds 
TOBIN-EVEREDY CO., 477 Edison St.. OTTAWA, ONT. Automatic 


heating specialties. Oil burners and accessories 

Machinery, Metal Products, Farm Equipment 
AETNA DIST RIBUTORS LTD. WINNIPEG. Farm and home supplies 
Want new fin ale in Western Canada. Active sales organization 
Al LANSON ARMATURE MFG., CO., LTO., TORONTO Man ufactur- 








Will manufacture 


ing specialty transformers (France patents) and automotive armatures 
wou Id welcome opportunity of discussing manufacture of electrica 


products where smal! coil winding involved. Need magnet wire 

BAW ODEN MACHINE CO. LIMITED, TORONTO MY manufacture 

and/or sell general machinery and pumping equipmen Large foundry 
} Will exchange manufacturing rights 


and manufactur ing facilities 
COUTTS MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED. EDMONTON, Alberta 
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Kequires source of supply for iron and 
Act as distributor for farm and industrial machinery. Best 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., VANCOUVER 
transmission, construction and mechanical equip. B.C. and 
IDEAL IRON WORKS LTD., 369 Alexander St., 
Will manufacture or distribute your products 
NATIONAL MACHINERY CO.. LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. Require 
road, eth sawmill, contractors machinery, pulleys, pumps. 
WM. STAIRS, SON G& MORROW, LTD., HALIFAX, N. S. Est. 1810. 
Seeks representation for specialized machinery as used by machine 
hops, industries, mechanics, contractors, etc. Having showrooms and 
warenduses in principal Maritime centers, trained sales engineers and 
service taciiities, we can assure complete coverage and customer 
satisfaction 
VANCOU' st Pigs WC ORES LTD. VANCOUVER, B.C. Mfrs. of boilers, 
pressure ve eel pipe, we nev d Lise ate work, ger ~~ engineering 
Desire to obtain manufact t y of above lines 
WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS ‘CO. LTD. "NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C 
Mfr. or exchge. Mfg. rts. gen. mach., cut off saws, weldments, fab. equip. 
WILLARD EQUIPME ENT 860 Beach Ave., VANCOUVER, B. C. Ma- 
chinery dealers, building supplies, importers, exporters. (Estab. 1919.) 
WRIGHT INDUSTRIES LIMITED, TORONTO. Will manufacture and /or 
sell machinery and meta! specialties. Desire to exchange manufacturing 
rights including sensational new Weldright Tire and Tube Vulcanizer. 
IOHN G YOUNG & CO. LTD, MONTREAL. Importer, distributor. Seeks 
machinery, mill, engineering, material handling, foundry equipment 


Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University St. MONTREAL. Mfrs 


exclusive gold mountings and jewelry. Established Can ada-wide connec- 


steel products, components, etc. 
facilities. 
Distributors of 
Alta. coverage. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Marine and industrial. 


1ode mn 


tions jewelry trade. Seek represent man ufacturers exclus compacts, 
plastic o ter| ng gold and platinum mounts and watch case 
CANADIAN BEL LTING \ MFRS. LTD., MONTREAL. Seek new lines in- 
Justrial, mechanical, railway supplies for Canada-wide distribution 
DODDS, STEW ART & CO., Holden Bldg, VANCOUVER B C. Mfrs 
Agents. Established connections jobbers, department stores, retailers. 
Seek lines textiles, wearing apparel, accessories, general merchandise. 
DURO-LITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, CALGARY, Alberta. 


eek Canada-wide distribution, electrical, automotive and hardware lines 
EGAN-LAING AGENCIES LIMITED. 437 Mayor Street, MONTREAL 2 
Now qaagrlew: important United States textile manufacturers, in 


elling and distributing to leading Canadian manufacturing and whole- 
ale accounts—-would be interested in a line of coverings for furniture 
and mattres nufacturers We already have well established con- 
nections 

THE FERON COMPANY, HALIFAX, N. S. We offer new Navy 4” 

Steel buoys suitable storage, 200 gal. $28.00 FOB Shelburne, N. S. 

H. HACKING CO. LTD. VANCO| ER. Nation wide distribution. Seek 
kitchenware, pottery, mechanics’ tools agencies. Ten branches. 


W. A. McLAREN EXPORT CORP. LTD. VANCOUVER. Desire Agencies 
for building materiais, builders’ hardware, insulation products, also elec- 
trical fixtures hey ca plumbing, heating items 


GEO. L. McNICOL CO. LTD., 325 Howe St.,. VANCOUVER  Corkboard 

for ‘low-temperature insulation, direct from source of supply to buyer 

MacKELVIES LIN ITED. WINNIPEG. Seek agencies grocery, drug, light 

hardu are, nove vering Western Canada 

a F RITCHIE CO. LTD., TORONTO. 45 sale men cover 
g & grocery trade a Cae ada. Services, storage, billing, collect ng 


WINNIPEG, MAN. Manufacturers Agents 


ROBIN SON & WEBBER LTD 


calling on obber: and department stores. Hardware, cutlery and glassware. 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 

j. C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., TORONT! Can provide Canada-wide 

distribution vertising n aditiiie of all kinds: gifts, premiurns for every 

occasion. Sale motion by means of merchandise 


Paper, Paper Products 


AUZIER PAPER LTD., Wholesale Fine Paper Dealer: NTREAL 
Be 0k, bond, cover, Bristol, blotting, fancy, specialty papers 

MacGRECOR PAPER & BAG CO. INC MON TREAL. Interested in 
distribution of paper products, Quebec and Maritime Provinces 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Accountants (Chartered) 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


| IFAX. N 5. oO 43 “Alma S MON CTON NEW. ‘BRUNS WICK 
dee Gg HAYMAN & COK iPA NY. Charter Ac ;. Board 
of Trade Building, HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, also Sydney and Yarmouth, N. S. 
ONTARIO 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accountant Wellington 


Street, West, Toronto 1, Montreal, Hamilton, Winr peg > Vancouver 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, (Estab ed 1595), 
85 Richmond Street West, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 

EDWARDS, MORGAN AND COMPANY, [0 Adelaide St. TORONTO 


Offices also at Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and gaat 

ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANN ELL & DICK. Chartered Account 
ar seria wer Bidg.. TORONTO, Tyshler Bldg. CHAT HAM ONT 
THORN E, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON. & McPHERSON TORGNTO 
Rep througnout Canada & United States 


KITCHENER G CALT. Ontario 





(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 


PECKOVER’S LTD., TORONTO 
ested in agencies plastics, stainless 


WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MIDDLETON, Chartered 
Accountants, 66 King St.. West, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO. Ad. 7385 
QUEBEC 


ANDERSON & VALIQUETTE, Chartered Accountants, 84 Notre Dame 

St. W MONTREAL 1, QUEBEC. Telephone Plateau 9709 

MAHEU, NOEL & CO.. Chartered Accountants, 10 St. James St. Wes: 

MONTREAL, Ma. 7754. Branches at Sherbrooke and ys Que 

P. S. ROSS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, par REAL 1, QUE., TO 

RONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER and SAINT jOHN, N.B 

WESTERN CANADA 

GRIFFITHS & ens Chartered Accountant > Royal Bank 
Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. Phones ta low 116] an 4 1162 

ISMAY, BOISTON, DUNN & CO wigs age Chartered Ac- 
ountants. 305-7 Pembertor elephone Garden 3732 

MILLAR, MACDONALD £ & co Chartered haa ants, 395 Main Street 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 304 Bay St. TORONTO and in Owen Sound, Ontaric 

RONALD, GRIGGS G CO. as wee Accountant 

Trust G Loan Scans 


“Winn peg, Manitoba 


Grain Build ng ‘Sack atoon, Saskatchewan 
ROOKE, THOMAS & CO. Chartered accountants Leader Building 
REGINA, Saskatchewan. Phone 5082. 
Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO, TD... MONTREAL. An authority 
on Physical Values. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Inquiries invited 
prone 
GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL. Architects, Engineers, Time Building 
W INNIPEG, Manitoba. Telephone 922 
Legal 
GO VLIN IG, MacTAVISH, WATT és “ree tit & HENDERSON, Barrister 
an 1S licitors, Sparks St.. OTTAW Ontario, Canada Tel. 2-178] 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, Solicitors, Etc., 221 St. Jame 
St. West, Provincial Bank Bldg. MONTREAL, Que., La. 7277 
M ONTCOM ERY, McMICHAEL, COMMON. HOWARD FORSYTH & 
KER. Barristers and Solicitors, Royal Bank Building, Montreal 1, Quebec 





Stationery, Books, Office Supplies 


COLUMBIA PAPER COLI re ER, B. C. Want stationery 
office and school supplies for wholesale c et Western Canada 
AcFARLANE SON & HODLSON (L IMITED). MONTREAL (B 1837 

Seek lines for Canadian distribution. What have you? 

THE WILLSON STATY CO LTD pode NIPEG and VANCOUVER. Retail, 

wholesale and manufacturing facilities covering all Western Canada 

Textiles, House Sennen Apparel 

neers sive Sales Oranization covering all Western Canada, Branche 

Calgary and Vancouver. Employing twelve salesmen, requires textile 


and accessories for men and childrer 

Manitoba 

CANADA. Importer 
children wear, fl 


Catherine St., W 


yroducts womer 


wearing apparel 
STYLE AGENCIES, WINNIPEG, 
BUCKWOLD'S LTD. SASKATOON 
textiles, work clothing, ladies’, men’s or coverings 
CANADIAN HON fESPUNS iS, | 174 st ) MONTREAL 
Scarves, ties, tweeds, draperie holster pecialties to orde 
DURABL E ASSOCIATED CON PAY IES L IMITED. 460 Richmond St., W 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA. Manufacturers of rainwear, sports >wear 
casual wear. ladies’ suits, ladies’ handbags, belts, ladies’ and men’s um 
brellas. Interested in importing and exporting any of Kn ve lines 
JOHNS & ALLEN, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., MONTRE Wholesale 
textile distributors. Established. Now distribt nationally advertised 
lines. Coverage all Canada Reduce your overhead, ing with one 
account instead of hundreds. Account factored 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bakers’, Confectioners’, Ice Cream Supplies 
BRITIS H CANADIAN IMPTRS L7D., We t Pender, VANCOUVER, 
Distributors. Serving Wester ada. Wi xclusive lines 
FRAN VK H. WIL EY & SON, VANCOUV ER 'B (Est 1905.) Exclusive 
and raw material. British Columbia distribution 
Cutlery Tools, Etc. 
LAMPLOUGH, MONTREAL _ Established impc seeks 
on Canada-—cutlery, too household and hote! 


t accessories 


distributors, 


uting 


importer equipmen 
GEORGE W rter 
exclusive representat 
specialties, barber, butct yaker 
Internal Combustion Motors 
Al AES ACENCIES REGINA, | SAS Manu 
and wholesaie d teib rs. of lone 
gas Or r dies e) engine line for Trans-Canada di tri ‘bution 
Portable Aptis Manufacturers 
NG BROS., TORONTO. Want china, pottery or white metal bases 
and boudoir lamps and shades. Prefer exclusive designs. 
Smallwares, Lamps, House Furnishings 
’ 
ENERAL SALES CORP., LONDON. Eastern Canada distribution house- 
old furnishings, elec. appliances specialty hardware, warehouse facilities 
Specialty Metals, Plastics 
Warehouses across Canada 
accessories, specialty metals. 


kitcher 


" repre- 


f ach irers 
3 nding: want 
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FOR A VACATION i ecnd of the year. Doubtless, the result 


would have been a net loss, if still high- 
THAT is DIFFERENT er net sales had been achieved because 
ol operation ot the principle of dimin- 
ishing returns after the $40,000 sales 


point. 
Let us consider what has to be done 








to avoid such off-standard net incomes. 

Suppose, the owner wishes to earn 

the standard net income of $2,500 in- 

stead of $250. Theoretically there are 

many possiblities for attaining this 

a —) oa 4 ge goal. He may plan to increase net 

Gas Be be sales from $35,000 to the standard 

OFF Pati Ls, fo) e = : ’ @6m xmount of $50,000 in seeking the stand- 
Ce CnCEe agen AN Poe ard percentage of 25 per cent gross 

_ proht. However it is practically neces- 


9 e 
is no yj rtue @ Picturesque fishing villages nestling against sary in this case to have additional capt- 
the mighty S¢. Lawrence, century ald farm houses tal for increased sales and stock on 
and shrines, metropolitan Montreal, Guébec— | hand. Moreover, excessive expenses 


te mag = ali halo the only walled city in America. You andyour =| would arise and higher sales would be 
en tamily will be delighted by the old-fashion achieved either by dropping the percent- 


Se Ce ea hospitality of duébec’s modern inns and hotels. age of gross profit or in forcing sales 
For maps and booklets write PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


sales letter 100 times. ai 
Once would have been enough. TOURIST BUREMI, Gadbec City, Canada. the lowering of the percentage of gross 


LA PROVINCE DE protit will reduce the amount of gross 


profit, forcing sales causes an increase 


C8 ad “ile ee ; 
in distribution expenses. Finally, d 
saving in the cost of sales and coupled 
| expenses may be taken into considera- 


tion. The question then is to find a rea- 


sonable relation between the amount of 


net sales on the one hand and the sum 
of cost of sales and expenses on the 
INT ore hat ch 5 other. 
Among innumerable possibilities, one 
CENTR approach is as follows: 
alt SOUTH AMERICA Since the net income development 


graph pictures standard net sales as 


$<o,000 and standard net income as 
$2,500, the sum of the cost of sales plus 





by acguiring new customers. While 


SEE PAGE 51 








op Sane, 


HE Royal Bank of Canada provides complete 


and experienced banking service throughout 
expenses and losses amounts to $47,500. 


Central and Souch America where we have been This sum subtracted from the amount 
established for over 32 years. Our officers speak the of net sales is the amount of net income. 
Therefore, we may call this sum “the 


language, know the people and their ways of doing 
income deductions from net sales.” 


business. They can open doors for you. Our 
bie ta ideas viesin C hone! Actually, in turn, net sales amount to 
rancnes { Al é j my : 

ches in £7 Of the important cues in Central an $25,000 and net income to $250. Hence, 


South America offer you valuable points of contact the actual income deductions from net 


in this important area. Your inquiries are invited. sales amount to $34,750. The follow- 
ing schedule illustrates the variations 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA J" 


Incorporated 1869 \ Net Sales from Net Sales Net Incom 


HEAD OFFICE—-MONTREAL | Standard $50,000 $47,500 $2,500 


Income Deductions 


New York Agency — 68 William Street Yaad 
Aciua 

Norman G. Hart—Agents—Edward C. Holahan . 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland, in the West Variation $15,000 $12,750 $2 250 
« « mi) >: a) 9 Payee) 


Indies, Central and South America—Offices in London and Paris 
Total assets exceed $2,000,000,000 | 


35> OO 34,759 250 








ES EE Ee Since the amount of net income is to 
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on the way 
to new heights 
of health ae 





with the , £ 


unseen aid 
of St. Regis 
multiwall 
paper bags 


Pure, nourishing bread is more than = 

the staff of life . . . it is a ladder to % 
vigorous health and growth. Though taken 
for granted in this land of plenty, bread is 
today more pure and nutritious than ever — 
more valuable as a food for growing youngsters. 
Most of the credit for the heightened food value of 
bread belongs to America’s millers and bakers. By their 
efforts, new, enriched flours have been developed, and 
higher standards of bread purity have been attained, 
Among many sanitary improvements, one of the most signi- 


ficant is the increased use of St. Regis multiwall paper bags ~ 





as shipping containers for baker’s flour. Filled at the mill by 

high-speed St. Regis packing machines, multiwall bags keep flour 
clean and pure on the trip by rail and truck from miller to baker. 

Producers and processors of many other food products have also adopted 


Multiwall bags as heavy-duty shipping containers. Today, their use has 


grown to include over 400 commodities; feedstuffs, cement, lime, fertilizers 


and chemicals, as well as flour, sugar, salt and other food products. , “= 


In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manufactures: 
Printing, publication and specialty papers...“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached 
sulphate pulp... Panelyte — the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 





230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
St. Regis products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York * Chicago * Baltimore © San Francisco 
and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal _ é 
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WANTED . . ONE GOOD LINE 

for Eastern Industrial Distributors 

Do you need a sales representative to: 
], “Sell” distributors by working with them 
so that they know your line and push it? 


- Assist with sales promotion, local adver- 
tising, publicity, sales aids? 


3 Cultivate al] major industrial consumers 

° 

and convert their orders into live distrib- 
utor interest? 


4, Handle application engincering and 
servicing—those twin headaches of in- 
dustrial marketing? 


We are trained engineers, experienced in selling; can 
devote time and effort required to fully promote one 
good line, on straight commission basis, working out 
of N. Y. C. to N. j., eastern Penna. and Conn. 
Excellent offices, plus facilities to handie consigned 


inventories. If interested, write Carwirt orp., 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, Digby 4-3385. 





Pt 
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It won't be long now! 


The medicine men say June 29th will see an exciting 
addition to the famous HIAWATHA fleet. The new Coast 
trains will greatly extend the service of Milwaukee 


Road Speedliners. 


Olympian Hiawathas 








BROLETS 


“One brolet is worth 10,000 phone calls” 
When your product goes to market, send 
a service brolet (1) to substitute for your 
man on the job (2) to reduce the need for 
skill and special training in servicing and 
using your product. Employ our 27 years 
of experience in preparing graphic tech- 
nical publications for servicing, operation 
and maintenance. We supply complete 
text, illustrations and layouts, ready for 
duplication—do the whole job well and 
economically. Give us a ring at BEek- 
man 3-6066, or write 
Graphiological Engineering Division 
VAN VALKENBURGH, NOOGER 
& NEVILLE, INC. 

15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Specia ists in Modern Parts Cata ogs 











ST PAUL 
PAC FIL 


CHICAGO 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Faster schedule . . . new features ... no extra fare 


SPEEDLINERS NOW ON THE TRAIL 


H,; _TWIN CITIES 


TWO A DAY ¢ EACH WAY 
CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE 
LA CROSSE e WINONA 
ST. PAUL e MINNEAPOLIS 


SERVING THE 


/ { ORTH woods , 


THE FISHERMAN’S FRIEND 

BEAUTIFUL 
UPPER WISCONSIN VALLEY 
MINOCQUA e WOODRUFF 


Lp; ye weal J 


THRU THE CORN BELT 


DES MOINES e OMAHA 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
710 Union Station, Chicago 6, IL 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Speedway of the Speedliners 





YELLOWSTONE 


CHICAGO e CEDAR RAPIDS 


SIOUX CITY e SIOUX FALLS 
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be considered as the difference between 
the amount of net sales and the income 
deductions from net sales, the problem 
is to regulate within reason both actual 
net sales and income deductions from 
net sales in such a manner that a differ- 
ence of $2,500 exists. This adjustment 
is embodied in the following train of 
thought: 


The Example 


Since actual net sales have a variation 
of $15,000 from standard net sales, it is 
necessary that standard income deduc- 


| tions be reduced according to their pro- 


| portionate share of this $15,000, retain- 





ing the ratio of $47,500 to $50,000 which 
is 95 per cent. Thus 95 per cent of 
$15,000 equals $14,250 whichsubtracted 
from $47,500 gives $33,250 as the stand- 
ard deduction. 

On the other hand, the amount of the 
actual net sales of $35,000 must be in- 
creased by the remainder of $15,000 less 
$14,250 which equals $750 in order to 


bring about the $2,500 net income. 


Therefore, net sales must actually 
amount to $35,000 plus $750 or $35,750. 
Then, the difference between $35,750 
and $33,250 represents the $2,500 net in- 
come. 

In this way, the difference in net in- 
come amounting to $2,250 has been 
reasonably removed by increasing net 
sales by $750 and by decreasing income 
deductions from net sales by $1,500 
($34,750 less $33,250). While the in- 
crease in the one case is 2.15 per cent, 
the decrease in the other is 4.32 per cent. 
Thus, an increase in the net income 
from $250 to $2,500 is reasonably pos- 
sible. This approach shows that the 
level of the variations of net sales and 
the level of income deductions from net 
sales are not consistent at the level of 
adjustment. For the variation of net 
sales amounts to $15,000, whereas the 
variation of income deductions from 
net sales amounts to only $12,750, while 
the adjustment is $750 as to net sales 
and $1,500 for income deductions from 
net sales. 

In case there is a variation in net sales 
only, while income deductions from 
net sales remain the same, the increase 
of net sales as well as the reduction of 
income deduction from net sales must 
be taken as described. For the variation 
of net sales must be split up to represent 
income deductions from net sales and 





Oftice Patience is no virtue 


It was as if an atom bomb, instead of 
an angel, had entered the room. 

“Pve come to take back your halos,” 
the mad angel said. “I’ve just learned that 





It’s a sin to type the same sales letter 100 
times a day—when you need do it only 
once. Simply make 99 Ozalid Black-line 
prints of your original...then add headings, 
etc. Everyone will think his letter was com- 
pletely typed. Deception? Yes, but you save 
6 hours a day. 





a time.” 





Waiting 25 minutes for photocopies or man- 
ual transcriptions of file cards and records 
merits a veto, not a halo. You should use 
translucent cards—and get Ozalid prints in 
25 seconds. 

Besides, each Ozalid print is a positive (not 
negative) copy. 100% accurate every time. 





Not a vision, but a new Ozalid Streamliner, 
which you should learn all about today. 


In 25 seconds it reproduces anything typed, 
printed, drawn or photographed on translucent 
paper. And an 8! x 11-inch print costs only 
one cent! 


All the ways you can save time, labor, and 
dollars by using it are explained in ‘‘The Sim- 
plest Business System’’—a_ new, illustrated 
booklet. Mail this coupon today for a free copy. 
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Office Patience is no virtue! 


“Satan—or some other black sheep— 
has had the wool over our eyes for too long 





Unnecessary posting, checking, repeating 
add up to the biggest loss of all. Ozalid 
allows you to make composite reports from 
separate ledgers... to transfer information 
from one sheet to another in seconds— 
without lifting a pen. It makes possible 
dozens of basic short cuts that bring joy— 
and new accuracy—to every accountant, 














OZALID DIVISION OF aerr.o | 

| General Aniline & Film Corporation ! 

Johnson City, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The | 
Simplest Business System’’. ..and Ozalid prints 

of typed, drawn, printed, and photographic | 

material. | 

NAME | 

POSITION | 

! COMPANY. a | 

ADDRESS aes ] 
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South 
Carolina 





Sir Josiah Wedgwood 


Sue | 


Few people associate the price- 
less museum pieces of Wedg- 
wood china with South Caro- 
lina. But chances are the kaolin 
Sir Josiah molded came from 
there. As early as 1766, Sir 
Josiah and other potters shipped 
wagonloads of this fine “porce- 
lain earth” to their workshops 
in England. 

South Carolina is second in 
the nation in kaolin production, 
and this rich natural resource 
is in ever-increasing demand 
for use in fashioning china, as 
a filler for paper and textiles, 
for pigment and in the manu- 
facture of pencils. 

Kaolin 1s only one of many 
abundant resources found in 
the State where an amply sup- 
ply of loyal, native-born work- 
ers, mild climate, choice factory 
sites and favorable tax and pow- 
er rates, among other things, 
extend a cordial invitation to 
business and industry. 

For details and help in your 
particular field, write Research, 
Planning & Development Board, 
Dept. L, Columbia, S. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 











the remainder as the increase in net 
sales to arrive reasonably at the stand- 
ard net income. If, however, only a 
rise of income deductions from het 
sales exists, it is the reason for a drop 
of net income. Therefore this rise 
must be removed. 
stead of standards, a budget or the ac- 
tual amounts of a preceding accounting 
period may serve as a yardstick to be 
followed in using this approach. 


In such cases, in- 


Analysis of Change of Net Income 


From the preceding approach, we 
have determined the reasonable level 
of net sales and of income deductions 
from net sales as well as results neces- 
sary to arrive at a difference between 
them which is in accord with the 
standard difference. So, an adjust- 
ment comes about in enlarging the ac- 


| tual difference in accordance with the 
| amount of the standard net income. 
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However, this adjustment does not 
indicate what has to be done to re- 


move off-standard conditions. For 


the computation of both the increase 


of net sales and the decrease of income 
deductions on net sales, as a rule, are 
occasioned by unfavorable and favor- 
able causes. Therefore, in order to re- 
move the unfavorable conditions and 
to conserve the favorable, we must de- 
termine the causes that brought about 
the variation of net income. In other 
words, an analysis of the causes of the 
$2,250 variation must be made. 

We know that net income is the re- 
sult of net sales and income deductions 
from net sales. On the other hand, the 


amount of net sales consists of the physi- 


| cal volume of net sales multiplied by the 


selling price, whereas the income de- 
ductions from net sales are composed of 
cost of sales, expenses, and losses. The 
level of cost of sales depends on the vol- 
ume of net sales as well as on the efh- 
ciency of purchasing and additionally 
in manufacturing concerns on the ef- 
ficiency of producing. Both are oper- 
ating efficiencies. 

Likewise, the level of expenses and 
losses, as a rule, depends on the volume 
of net sales and the operating efficiency. 
While the volume of net sales and the 
operating efficiency determine both net 
sales and income deductions from net 
sales, the difference between the 
amount of net sales and of income de- 
ductions from net sales depends on the 
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selling price additionally. That is the 
indirect cause, whereas, the former are 
both direct causes of the change in net 
income. 

The distinction between sales vol- 
ume, selling price, and operating efh- 
ciency as the causes of the change in net 
income is important. For, operating 
efficiency is controllable by the manage- 
ment, whereas sales volume depends 
upon the orders of the customers, and 
selling price depends upon the market 
and the competition. 

To revert to our example, suppose 
the amount of standard net sales is com- 
puted for 100,000 units of products 
having an average selling price of 50 
cents each, and the expenses and losses 
incurred during a year amount to 
$10,000. The standard cost of sales is 
$47,500 less $10,000 or $37,500. That 
Actually, 


Sind 


375 
the amount of net sales is the result of 


equals cents per unit. 
69,200 units sold at an average selling 
price of $.50578 which equals $35,000. 
Furthermore, expenses and losses actu- 
ally are $7,070. Therefore, the cost of 
sales actually amounts to $34,750 less 
$7,070 which total $27,680, or 40 cents 
per unit. 

Since the decline from the standard 
sales volume of 100,000 units to the 
69,200 units actually sold amounts to 
30,800 units, the decline of net income 
due to the volume of net sales is 30,800 
multiplied by the 50 cents selling price 
per unit or $15,400. 

On the other hand, since the actual 
selling price was $.00578 per unit high- 
er than the standard one, the actual 
amount of net sales was increased by 
$400 (69,200 multiplied by $.00578). 
In this way our analysis discloses that 
the variation of net sales of $15,000 is 
composed of $15,400 due to drop of 
sales volume less $400 due to the higher 
selling price. Since, as previously 
stated, income deductions from net 
sales are 95 per cent of net sales, the net 
income amounts to = per cent on net 
sales. 

It follows that the budgeted increase 
of net sales by $750 is composed of 5 
per cent net income on $15,400 equal- 
ling $770 as the unfavorable variance 
due to the reduction of the sales volume 
less 5 per cent net income on $400 or 
$20 as the favorable variance due to 
the higher selling price. Hence, the 
budgeted increase of the actual net sales 


| 
the KELLOGG 


SELECT-O-PHONE 


| 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND PAGING SYSTEM 





OPTIONAL “NAME TOUCH" 
EXECUTIVE STATION 


Provides added convenience for the busy 
executive. Locked against any one listen- 
ing in... except for executive right-of- 
way—an extra optional feature. 


g?\\ 428 






CALLING ALL STATIONS 

Any one connected to the system may 
originate a conference call. Any station 
may call any other station. Patented fea- 
ture permits unlimited simultaneous con- 
versations. Only Kellogg Select-O-Phone 
offers this ‘‘non-stop”’ feature. 





Key personnel can be ‘at your desk” 
in just a few seconds—individually or 
in groups—through the automatic serv- 
ice of the Kellogg Select-O-Phone sys- 
tem. No need to waste their time, or 
yours, running around the office or 
plant—no need to tie up the switch- 
board with inside calls. 

Any business requiring inter-com- 
munication between five to thirty-six 
desks will find the Kellogg Select-O- 
Phone system the most flexible, effi- 
cient, and economical . . . simplest to 
install, maintain, and expand .. . com- 
plete in every respect. It’s the 50th 
Anniversary product of Kellogg expe- 
rience in the development and manu- 
facture of telephone equipment. 

With Select-O-Phone, a spin of the 
dial immediately puts you in touch 
with anyone on the system. You may 
havea strictly private conversation (no 


SELEcT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 
310 West 6th Street ¢ Kansas City, Missouri 
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listening-in) or a round table confer- 
ence. It’s quick, convenient and prac- 
tical . . . takes the load off the regular 
private exchange switchboard... keeps 
rented telephones free for outside calls 
... cuts delays... lowers toll charges. 

Installation is extremely simple— 
only three wires required between each 
station and the Select-O-Phone switch- 
board. Line wires can be run by a 
handy man or local electrical contrac- 
tor without previous telephone expe- 
rience. ‘Plug-in’ type equipment is 
easily removed and replaced, all com- 
ponents interchangeable. 


Contact Nearest Distributor or Mail Coupon 


ee os 


Select-O-Phone Division 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
310 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Send me full information on how the 
Select-O-Phone dial telephone system can 
solve my inside communication problems. 
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Will your new product sell? 


Before making a plunge into the market with a new product, 
why not find out whether there are hidden sales obstacles... 
get the reaction of future customers... pre-test your pricing, 
packaging, and promotion plans... 


You can take advantage of Dun & Bradstreet’s business research 
facilities to obtain advance information before introducing your 
product...to avoid the shock of unexpected buyer resistance 

-. to aim your sales program squarely at today’s market oppor- 
tunities. 


For a Product Acceptance Test, consult the: 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


326 BROADWAY +- NEW YORK 8 - NEW YORK 
OR YOUR LOCAL DUN & BRADSTREET OFFICE 
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by $750 must be achieved not by in- 
creasing the selling price, thus increas- 
ing the percentage of the gross profit, 
but by increasing the sales volume of 
69,200 units by 2.15 per cent as previous- 
ly described. 

In order to analyze the influence of 
the income deductions from net sales on 
the change of net income, we have to 
break down the income deductions 
from net sales, splitting the input for 
the purpose of achieving net sales no 


only into cost of sales, expenses, and 


losses, but these three factors in turn in- 
to their component parts. In merchan- 
dising enterprises the cost of sales is 
the purchase cost of goods sold or ser- 
vices rendered while in manufacturing 
concerns cost of sales is composed of 
the cost of direct materials, direct labor, 


| and burdens. The expenses, in turn, 


consist of the expenses of marketing, 
advertising, selling, delivery, and ad 
ministration, called “distribution ex- 
penses.” Finally, the losses are to be 
distinguished according to the assets 
lost. The effective causes in all cases are 
the change of sales volume and operat- 
ing efficiency. Our task is to explore 
the monetary level of these two causes 


in. each case. 
Analyzing These Two Causes 


We previously ascertained that the 
difference in volume of net sales be- 
tween standard and actual quantity 


| amounts to 30,800 units and has caused 


| ally equals $14,630 due to the falling off 


a drop of net income of 5 per cent on 
$15,400 totalling $770. The difference 
between $15,400 and $770 or $14,630 
indicates the influence of the falling off 
of the sales volume on the amount of 
the income deductions from net sales. 
This means that the reduction of the 
sales volume justifies a reduction of 
$14,630 from the standard income de- 
ductions from net sales amounting to 
$47.500 or a net deduction of $32,870. 

However, according to our schedule 
the actual income deductions from net 
sales amount to $34,750, being $1,880 
higher. The item of $1,880 is due to 
another cause, operating inefficiency. 
Hence, the variation of the income de- 
ductions from net sales previously 
shown in the schedule as $12,750 actu- 





of the sales volume in the extent of 
$1,880 due to operating inefficiency. 
That means, the actual income deduc- 













Over 65,000 
Veterans 


..... are helping to bring you 
steel products bearing this label 





g ry almost one out of every four 
workers at United States Steel is a veteran. 

Long before the end of the war, United 
States Steel made a survey to determine the 
types of jobs on which injured veterans might 
be safely and productively employed. 

This long-range planning has given United 
States Steel an outstanding program for re- 
employing soldiers and sailors. 

We are proud of these men. For they are 


proving their faith in the future of America 
... proving their desire to work and build for 
tomorrow as they fill their responsible places 
in the vitally important job of making better 
steel—and better products of steel—for the 
country they served so well. 


Unirep States STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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“Doc” Hetz “The Factory Mortician” Says:— 


When you 


by unrealistic action 
you are able to call 





The Emblem of Service 


into industrial liquidat 
1 consider the average bankrupt auction nets stockholders 
about 1%,—you can appreciate our efforts to fill this vacuum caused 


“At one time we did construction work. Since, we have been lured 


ion due to the greater opportunities for service. 


and inefficient methods. Consult us while 


the plays. Thanks.” 


HETZ CONSTRUCTION CO., 2425 w. Market St., Warren, Ohio 


The best name in industrial reclamation—Purchasers of Buildings, Land, Equip- 
ment, Materials, Intangibles, Milltowns, etc. 


AUCTIONEERS—APPRAISERS—LIQUIDATORS 











22,188 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 22,188 PRESI- 


DENTS AND 34,991 


OTHER EXECUTIVES. 

















BBE OSTAZ?E 
Draftless Air-Diffusion 





Ceiling-type Anemostat 


SUCCESS or FAILURE of an air-conditioning 
system does not hinge always upon some com- 
plex mechanism or action in the refrigeration 


equipment. 


Even though air is correctly filtered, humi- 
dified, cooled and conveyed to the duct outlets, 


the system will be a failure if the 
conditioned air is then jetted — as 
from a blow-gun — through con- 
ventional outlets into the room. 
Even the best system cannot de- 
liver real air-comfort unless pro- 
vision is made to prevent air being 
jetted into the room. 

Efficient air-diffusion is very im- 
portant. Without this final step — 
the control of the conditioned air 
after it leaves the duct openings 
— drafts occur, stale air-pockets 
persist, temperature and humidity 
are not equalized throughout the 
room. Anemostat air-diffusers, in- 
stalled at the duct outlets, elimin- 
ate these conditions and remove 
the discomforts. 





AC-1162 


A REAL COMFORT 





Wall-type Anemostat 


In use on more than 50,000 air- 
conditioning installations, Anem- 
ostat air-diffusers complete the 
air-conditioning system, achieve 
true air-comfort. The list of 
Anemostat users reads like a blue- 
book of American business... 
write for it and see for yourself. 

If you are planning to install 
air-conditioning — or if your 
existing system does not provide 
perfect air-comfort — ask your en- 
gineer or architect to arrange for 
a consultation with one of our 
air-diffusion specialists. There is 
no obligation, of course. 


AREMOSTAE 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


DRAFTLESS AIR-DIFFUSERS 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| tions from net sales amounting to 
| $12,750 arising from the decline of the 
sales volume do not suffice, but a further 
reduction of $1,880 must be taken in 
consideration of inefficiency of opera- 
tion actually existent. 

However, since there is in our ex- 
ample an increase in the selling price, 
the amount of $1,880 is influenced by 
this increase. Just as a diminution of 
the power required to move a steam- 
boat may occur when the wind blows 
in the direction the ship is sailing, such 
assistance occurs through the increase 
of the selling price. In other words, 
we do not need the full reduction of 
$1,880 as a smaller amount suffices. In 
our example, the increase of the selling 
price from $.50 to $.50578 equals 1.156 
per cent. It follows that the justified 
amount of the income deductions from 








net sales determined as $32,870 may be 
reduced by 1.156 per cent or $380. That 
is the credit because of saving in ex- 


| penditures, whereas $20 has been used 


as a credit on the amount of net sales. 

Thus, the excess in the $15,400 over 
the actual variation of net sales is pro- 
rated according to expenditure and net 
income. Hence, the share of the in- 
come deductions from net sales in the 
variation of net income amounts to 
$1,500 ($1,880 less $380). That is the 
amount of the adjustment of income 
deductions from net sales used in the 
preceding approach. In this way, our 
analysis furnishes evidence of both the 
correctness and the components of the 
adjustments both of $750 and $1,500 to 
bring the actual net income of $250 in 
accord with the standard one of $2,500. 


Cutting Expenditures 


In commercial enterprises, the reduc- 


tion of the income deductions from 


net sales may be brought about in 
buying cheaper. It is often found that 
purchase orders are placed without 


| purchase quotation requests and uni- 





formity is lacking in prices paid. 


Furthermore, clerical work may be 
simplified. Each task should be done 
once and for all. Nevertheless, book- 
keepers and statisticians and calcula- 
tors of the cost of received shipments 
often compile the same data from the 
same source and so three-folded labor 
comes about. 

In correspondence, the expenses of 
stationery, envelopes, and postage may 


or coordination 

ys the right equipment to 
reach the desired goal in the 
shortest time. Acme Visible 
Record systems will save you 
time in using as well as keep- 
ing your records. Let an Acme 
system man tell you how. 





ee ee 


. 


7 14 @ Ztme saving ome lsdite Facotd Saito 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS ~ 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Copyright 1947 Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
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Plastic problems solved J be reduced by using post cards with a 
flap, so arranged as to prevent confu- 


‘AH EAD $50 a montl, in our ship- * 






























ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil | | | CUSTOM FABRICATING . SPECIALISTS IN 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to | : : sion of address. A glance at the waste- 
meet Gov’t Spec., 1”, 3/4", 1/2”. Pin this to | Plexiglas Lucite is nr be 
business letterhead for free sample stencil, | | Acetate Bakelite paper basket will show the many use- 
| shippers’ handbook, prices. : * ful writing materials thrown away. 
____ MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. ¢ For aircraft, electronics, auto, marine 
62 Marsh Building 'y~* || and all industrial uses, “Burden Cost” 
Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 
|| Advertising displays screened and In industrial enterprises, beside the 
| | engraved; display fixtures and boxes. so-called “distribution expenses” of 
Consult Without Obligation | trading, overhead production expenses, 
dura plastics, inc. | termed “burden cost,” are present. 
1 west 34 street, new york 1, n. y. Here, excessive expenditures arise 
narnia anineint aR oak aunt | through lavishness of materials and 
| 22,188 PRESIDENTS DENTS AND 34,991 OTHEREXECUTIVES, | | t00ls while shortage of raw materials 











slows up production and causes un- 
i necessary burdens. Improper distance 
ot the storeroom from the work places 
increases the cost of transportation, 


Keeping Pace with the | shifting from machine to hand produc- 


| tion when the factory facilities do not 


lin deities ince Sabcs ceet antl 
OPPORTUNITIES a 
IN MUNICIPALS 





cerns, for the purpose of analyzing the 
change of net income, have to break up 
cost of sales into direct materials, di- 
rect labor, and burdens. 
ISING yields on municipal bonds—up from 1.37% Suppose, in our example, the stand. 
to 1.89% in the past year, according to the Daily | ard income deductions from net sales 
Bond Buyer index of 20 representative issues—are attract- 
ing considerable investment attention, for the tax-exempt 


has been computed as follows: 











Cost of Sales: Direct Materials $4,750 
feature of municipals places them in a decidedly favorable | ee ae ’ 
ee 20,875 $37,500 
position as compared with many other issues, considered | oe ne idle eas 
a ~ Ps e ° . Expenses Advertising ... g 
on the basis of yield after taxes. Among institutional in- ee a: am 
° ° . Delivery ...... 1,000 
vestors, the commercial banks are particularly interested Administrative. 2,000 ~—-10,000 
in municipals, for the short and medium maturities are Total Standard Income Deductions..... $47,500 


highly acceptable in their portfolios. | 
| The actual income deductions from net 


i icipal market, inv Vv n . 
In this municipal market, estors have found our sales, in turn, may be: 


facilities unusually well-suited to their needs, for our 








A . ; | Cost of Sales: Direct Materials $3,160.00 

nationwide network of 94 offices, located in key markets | Direct Labor... 8,820.00 
. : 4 Burdens ...... 15,700.00 $27,680.00 

and connected by 45,000 miles of private wires, enables us gee A og et 

EC Z istribution Marketing .... 760.05 

to bring buyer and seller together quickly and advanta- Expenses: Advertising ... 1,633.16 

CO ar 2,155.53 

= oly Delivery ...... 694.65 

geously. Administrative. ye 
a Losses on Accounts Receivable.... 580.90 7,070.0 

We shall be glad to tell you how these facilities can be — — 

Total Actual Income Deductions. . $34,750.0 














put to work for you in the period of continuing activity 
that seems to lie ahead—glad, too, to provide details on Then on the basis of the relation of 
the standard total of $47,500 to the 
justified total previously calculated as 
$32,870, the latter amount is com- 
posed of: 

INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT \ 


any particular security or suggestions on your portfolio. 
May we invite your inquiries. 








Cost of Sales: Direct Materials $3,287.00 

| | Direct Labor... 8,217.50 
MEerRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE ee r4cis3.90. $25,050.00 

2 ? }) Distribution Marketing .... 346.00 

Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Expenses Advertising ... 1,038.00 

Brokers in Securities and Commodities Selling ......- 3,460.00 

} riers eases 692.00 
| 70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | Administrative. 1,364.00 __ 6,920.00 
Total Justified Income Deductions $32,870.00 

Offices in 92 Cities | 


The schedule on page 20 shows the 








volume and the efficiency variants, 
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AS YOU ARE OF YOUR HOME? 


You spend more waking hours in your office 
than in your home. Why live in a beautiful 





home and work in a shabby office? 





Turn in your old, worn office furniture to 
Nathan’s. Get a liberal trade-in allowance. Select 













the handsome new pieces you like, and feel “at 
home” in a livable office expressing dignity, 
taste and success. All at a moderate “net cost! 

You can have immediate deliveries in an 
unrivalled choice of styles, materials, finishes, 
prices. Send for illustrated brochure. Better 


still... come in! 






THE CHIPPENDALE SUITE [above]. 
Styled for the successful executive who 
appreciates quality and dignity in his daily 
contacts with clients or customers. Beautifully 
figured genuine walnut, fashioned with care 


for each detail of finish and construction. 


THE LAWSON SUITE [left]. A hand- 
some easy chair and davenport to serve as 
a lounge group for reception room or 
executive office. Genuine top grain leather, 
tailored for lifetirne service and finished in 


soft-toned red, green or brown. 





CHAS. S. 


INC. 


546 BROADWAY, Near Spring St., NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
CAnal 6-0350 





AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF OFFICE FURNITURE IN WOOD, METAL, LEATHER 
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“Your adhesives are 
important (in protecting) the 
quality of our products... all 


4 


the way to the user’s table.” 


Loma Linda Food Company—of Arling- 
ton, California—have been making “Qual- 
ity Foods since 1906.” 

Mr, A. A, Cree, Production Manager, 
says: “Quality has always been our watch- 
word; it guides the selection of the raw 
materials and every step of their prepa- 
ration. Then, with the help of efficient 
packaging, the quality of our products is 
protected all the way to the user’s table. 
Your adhesives are important aids in that 
process. We know we can rely on them,” 

The leaders in a hundred industries 
rely on Arabol for their adhesives require- 
ments—whether in the manufacture of 
their products or in the labeling, packag- 
ing and carton- or case-scaling, 

Three laboratories and sixty years’ col- 
lective experience are at your service to 
help you find always the one adhesive 
best suited to each particular use. See the 
Arabo) Representative when he calls; he 


knows adhesives. 


tHE ARABOL 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices and Factories: A 


Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco 
Branches in Principal Cities 









$14,630 and $1,880, according to their 
components, ‘The letters below the 
columns show how both variants in 
the income deductions from net sales 


about. Since 


—_—— 


came 





ance of $12,750 determined originally, 
it follows that a — b = (a — cc) + 
(c — b). In other words, the volume 
variance $14,630 is composed of $12,750 
and the efficiency variance of $1,880. 


That means that the efficiency variance 


may be considered alone or as the com- 
plement of $12,750, occasioned by the 


change of net income due to the decline 
in the sales volume, In the latter case, 
the volume variance of $14,630 is com- 
pleted. 

It follows that we have to furnish the 
proof only of variance of the efficiency 
of operation, $1,880, in order to be in- 
formed at the same time of the influ- 
ence caused by the change of the sales 
volume in the change of net income. 
This is done in the following analyti- 
cal statement concerning the change in 
net income which informs manage. 
ment what to follow up in order to 


remove the unfavorable conditions. 


“Income Accounting” 


ported by the cost accounting in item- 
izing cost of sales, and the financial 
accounting is supplemented by the dis- 
tribution expense accounting in respect 
to the expenses created by each product 


in each district for each class of cus- 


is the wanted link between the other 


i three. It may be called “income ac- | 


counting.” While the group account 


of revenue production describes the 


change in net income, the development 
In addi- 
tion, the actual net income is adjusted 
so as to be in accord with the standard 
ene, and finally, the analytical state- 
ment of the change of net income pre- 
sented in the table on page 20 becomes 
a 


graph presents this change. 


guide to interpret this change. 

Now the manager has to ponder on 
how to remove the unfavorable varia- 
tions. By no means does he dare give 
up unprofitable merchandise or prod- 
| ucts without much consideration, for 
| they may be necessary to promote sales 
| of profitable commodities. However, 


| it may be that the manufacturing cost 
of any product is higher than it may be 
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the difference | 


(a —b) — (c—b) =a—c, the vari- | 


As the financial accounting is sup- | 


tomers, the accounting dealt with here | 


| ca 
For EVERYONE 


|} INTERESTED 

| IN OUR 

COUNTRY’S 
FUTURE | 


“AMERICA’S 
NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES 


A Twentieth Century Fund Survey 
by 
}. FREDERIC DEWHURST 


and Associates 











s+ In AMERICA’S NEEDS 

AND RESOURCES aresearch 
staff of the Twentieth Century 
Fund has made a comprehensive 
survey of our economic system in 
all its fields. They have gone back 
for many years to study, analyze, 
and chart our growing productive 
power, our steadily developing 


| 


consumption and capital require- 
| ments, our costs of government. 
From these facts they have been 
able to estimate what our demand 
| would be for goods and services 
_and what capital outlays will be 
| required at high-level operation in 
the years ahead. Their book will 
be invaluable to everyone interest- 
ed in our American economy, not 
only for its sound estimate of our 
demand and needs for the future 


but for its full and immensely in- 
forming studies of our progress 


in the past. 
At all bookstores . $5.00 


The TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18 


bought. Also, the actual cost of pro- 
duction ought not to be the basis of the 
price policy for this cost fluctuates ac- 
cording to production activity. Rather, 
sound price policy must be based on 
normal capacity. Otherwise, in umes 
of depression high selling prices stop 
sales. 

Finally, after carefully following up 
the favorable variations and their re- 
moval, the manager should ask the two 
questions Harvey Firestone asked 
always in saving expenditures and 
which he included in his book Men 
and Rubber. “The first question,” he 
said, “I always ask myself when look- 
ing at any operation—whether in the 
shop or in the office—is this: ‘Is it neces- 
sary?’ J£J do find a process or opera- 
tion necessary, then 1 ask: “Can it be 


Simplified ?’” 


NATIONAL STAKE 


(Continued from page 14) 


under which arrangements are made 
for the exchange of specific quantities of 
specific goods. Obviously, such a way 
of carrying on trade is certain to fai) to 
uncover most of the opportunities for 
working out transactions in the inter- 
est of all concerned. And it makes 
all trade dependent upon arrangements 
made by governments rather than by 
business men. 

I have pointed out that the world is 
in a critical economic state, and that 
the result of this necessarily has been 
a wide extension of government con- 
trols and restrictive devices. A third 
proposition which I am sure needs 
cnly to be suggested is that there is no 
single grand action which can resolve 
these difficulties, no one neat remedy 
for the world’s economic ills. The do- 
mestic rate of production, the volume 
of foreign exports, the volume of for- 
eign imports, the convertibility of for- 
eign exchange, the stability of domestic 
currency, the extent of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation, the level of employ- 
ment, and the standard of living, or 
perhaps I should say, of survival, are all 
completely intertwined with each other. 

Economists have sometimes tried to 
picture the operation of the economic 





Friden Mechanical 
and Instructional Service is 
available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 






} 
| 
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| FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT: SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A. SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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* There are thousands of dollars worth of 
cost-cutting, money-making ideas inthe minds 
of your employees. To get these ideas work- 
ing for you is the purpose of the 


MORTON 
SYSTEM 


Much more than just a 
box on the wall, the 
Morton System is a com- 
plete, workable, tested 
and proven plan that in- 
tegrates all departments 
in an effective ‘‘idea 
mining” campaign. 
10,000 companies 
have found that this sys- 
tem has not only quickly 
paid for itself, but sav- 
ings resulting from its 
use have amounted to 
thousands of dollars in 
installation after instal- 
lation. Won't you tell us 
the nature of your business, how many you 
employ? The number on each shift? 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


5123 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Please send me cost free, complete details about your 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled 
“Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” 
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POSITION 

FIRM No. Employ 

ADDRESS. — 
city. State acini 
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systems in terms of a series of com- 
plicated simultaneous equations. In 
mathematical terms, none of the ele- 
ments which I have been describing is 
an independent variable. It follows 
necessarily from this basic fact that any 
program to deal with the situation 
must contain a number of elements. 
And failure to act in any area provides 
a brake on the possibility of progress 
in the others. 

I shall not endeavor to outline the ef- 
forts made by the United States Gov- 
ernment with relation to each of the 
variables in the international economic 
picture. Obviously, we cannot bring 
about recovery in any of these coun- 
tries. All we can do is to help create 
conditions which make it possible for 
the people of these countries, by their 
own efforts, to get the economic ma- 
chine into operation again. We can 
provide gasoline and spare parts and 
perhaps a road map. We have pro- 
vided goods and financial support to 
many countries through the very ex- 
tensive relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram carried out by UNRRA. After 
UNRRA halts its operations we intend 
to continue the job through a further 
relief program. 


A Necessary Stop-Gap 


But relief is obviously a stop-gap, 
although a completely necessary one. 
The long-run program requires recon- 
struction, currency stability, and the re- 
vival of trade. As to the first two, we 
have already given much direct assis- 
tance. We have made surplus goods, 
including ships, available to foreign 
governments on credit terms. We have 
made extensive loans, some calculated 
with reference to specific reconstruc- 
tion programs, like the French loan, 
and some to ease a balance of payments 
deficit and permit the relaxation of 
foreign exchange controls, like the 
We have been the chief 
sponsor and contributor in the creation 


British loan. 


of two important international institu- 
tions—the International Bank to deal 
with reconstruction and development 
credits, and the International Monetary 
Fund to work for stable and convertible 
currencies. However, I wish to con- 
sider particularly the problem in the 
field of trade because of its vital impor- 
tance to our economy. 

In the period before the war, inter- 
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ferences with trade were clearly on the 
increase. The world depression had 
thrown trade out of balance and restric- 
tions on imports were used by various 
countries to prevent any drain on the 
assets needed to back their various cur- 
rencies. Furthermore, it was a period 
when forces of aggression were leading 
countries to adopt nationalist economic 
programs, and many nations were en- 
deavoring to reduce their dependence 
upon foreign sources of goods and ma- 
terials. Trade barriers rose rapidly. 


Quota Restrictions Harmful 


The present picture is far worse. 
Much of the world’s trade today is car- 
ried on within a framework of specific 
quota restrictions. These obviously are 
likely to be much more harmful than 
tariffs. Quotas are absolute and under 
no circumstances can trade expand be- 
yond their rigid limits. Tariffs do im- 
pose a hurdle but it is always possible 
for goods to flow over a tariff barrier 
if there is a sufficient need for them. 

Quota systems carry with them an- 
other type of limitation not found in 
tariffs and that is that quotas neces- 
sarily imply allocation. A quota means 
that less can be imported than would 
move in a free market. But how will 
the reduction be made? By the govern- 
ment issuing specific licenses for specific 
imports. This means that the trade 
relationship of the quota-establishing 
country with each other country be- 
comes a matter of separate negotiation, 
controversy, and pressure. Thus a 
tremendous amount of specific govern- 
ment interference arises and the indi- 





























“We will now have a moment for silent prayer 
for strength to face the vacation assignments.” 











vidual business man is helpless in the 
face of decisions made by his and by 
foreign governments. 

It is against this background that the 
United States put forward the proposal 
that an International Trade Organiza- 
tion should be established as one of the 
essential institutions of the United Na- 
tions, and that a fundamental purpose 
of the organization should be to find 
ways and means of reducing barriers to 
trade. Here in this country, we went 
so far as to develop, through an interde- 
partmental committee, a proposed char- 
ter for such an organization. The 
charter was outlined in the March 1947 
Dun’s Review, beginning on page 11. 
Last November, this whole problem 
was discussed in London by a commis- 
sion consisting of representatives of 
eighteen countries, which had been set 
up by the United Nations for the pur- 
pose. The American draft was taken 
as the basis of discussion. At the con- 
ference, a substantial part of the charter 





was agreed upon by the conferees al- | 


though, of course, such agreement had 
no binding effect on the governments 
concerned. 


Widespread Charter Support 


Since the conference, the revised char- 
ter has been printed and widely dis- 
tributed in the United States. The 
interdepartmental committee involved, 
the Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy, has held informal hear- 
ings in Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Denver, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. In general, the 
hearings indicated widespread support 
for the general idea and a number 
of specific suggestions were presented 
which have been given careful study in 
Washington, and many of which have 
been incorporated in the American 
position. 

However, it is not enough for the 
United States to urge that an interna- 
tional organization be established. For 
14 years, as expressed in the authority 
given by Congress to the President, we 
have had as our national policy the 
negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments bilaterally, by means of which 
very carefully selected reductions in the 
American tariff were made in exchange 
for reductions in the trade barriers in 
the other country with whom we were 
negotiating. In Geneva recently we 
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° Lhe most advanced 
Safety Contro/’ Syston 


domestic and industrial 


Of Burners 


Complete information in bulletin No.V-9 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION: 420] BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of dependable automatic controls for a quarter of a century 
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“GREAT BRITAIN | 
CALLING” 


THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES IN 

GREAT BRITAIN INVITE CORRE- 

SPONDENCE FROM AMERICAN CON- | 
CERNS OR INDIVIDUALS WITH A | 
VIEW TO REPRESENT OR TO BE | 
REPRESENTED BY THEM ; AND/OR 
TO BUY OR TO SELL PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LISTED. (THIS IS A 
PAID ADVERTISEMENT; FOR PAR- 
TICIPATION, ADDRI : W. W. DOD- 
WELL, BRADSTREET’ S BRITISH 
LTD., ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON 
BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C. 4, ENGLAND.) 


M. CALDERON LITD., 3/4 Eden 
St., London, N.W. 1. Manufacturers 
and exporters of electrical goods spe- 
cializing in equipment for permanent 
waving. Hair dryers of modern de- 
sign, permanent waving machines and 
heaters for all methods, also setting 
hoods. | 











Glembean STRING TIES 


SAStEST TO Q93E... 
To bind envelopes, checks, 
policies ... in a second: 
just pass the string around 
the bundle and flip it under 
the button. Will not de- 
teriorate. Strings 25” long. 
Write for samples. sT-73 
Un TT €-0 STATES 
Sw Tt to re Cc. 6. 
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Office Fatience 
is no virtue 


He’s wearing a halo he doesn’t 
deserve. 


He spends hours posting figures 
from various reports... when 
the job could be done in minutes 
... Without error...in a miracle 


machine. 


SEE PAGE St 
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commenced the negotiation of such re- 
ciprocal trade agreements with seven- 
teen other countries and hope thus to 
demonstrate, in no uncertain terms, our 
willingness to lower trade barriers, pro- 
viding these and other countries will 
show their willingness to follow the 
same general course. 

This is a positive program, an Ameri- 
It is a reflection of our 
own economy. The American eco- 
nomic system is based upon a tremen- 
dous market within which trade flows 
without restrictive barriers and with a 
single medium of exchange. The high 
standard of living in New England 
is made possible in large part by the 
tremendous interchange in goods and 
services which takes place between 
New England and the rest of the 
United States. Although we recognize 
that there are times and circumstances 
when the Government must step into 
the picture, by and large we leave the 
economic process to the working of eco- 
nomic forces and the direction of indi- 
vidual business men and consumers. 


Multiple Government Controls 


The contrasting picture of multiple 


quotas is bad not merely because of its 
restrictive character, but in all proba- 
bility it would have a serious impact 
up mM our way of doing business in our 
own country. Barter arrangements and 
quota systems are fixed not by private 
traders but by public officials. If we in 
the United States are to be faced by 
quotas all around the world, we shall 
have to bargain our way into foreign 
markets product by product, country by 
country, and month by month. We 
shall have to obtain our needed raw 
materials by the process of negotiation. 

Private traders are he]pless in the face 
of such a situation. To deal effectively, 
we might need to put on 4 quota sys- 
tem of our own, and finally to establish 
either a Government export and import 
monopoly, Or a complete system of con- 
trols by licenses. The pattern for inter- 
national trade adopted by the leading 
trading nations must be a matter of 
great concern to those who wish to 
preserve the American economit sys- 
tem in the United States, let alone to 
strengthen it. 

These are major stakes, and with- 


cut strong leadership from the United 
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Amsterdam Diamond Tool Corp. 
Nieuwe Kerkstraat 75, Amsterdam 
Diamond tools for dressing and truing of 


grinding wheels. 
Diamond grinding wheels in all desired models. 





Machinery for the meatwar 


Turning and boring chisels in every required 
model. 

Diamond boring tools for optical glass. 

Diamond boring crowns. 

Diamond dust of finest quality. 

















NELLEN ROTTERDAM 


lustry, 
supplied by 


| ENGINEERING WORKS NELLEN 
; Schietbaanstraat 7, Rotterdam, Holland 
government controls by means of | ee 








B. K. B. 


den HAAG HOLLAND 


presents: 


MOVA 


Household - Refrigerators 


A content of 128 Liters (4 cubic feet). 


PAGON 


Conservator 


A content of 160 and 320 Liters (5'2 and 
1? cubic feet). 





MADE IN HOLLAND 





Working on electricity, gas or 


petroilheating apparature. 


demand for offer, 


we export. 


B.K.B. den HAAG-HOLLAND 


STATIONSPLEIN 7, TEL. 117979-117169 











“Holland Calling 


The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 
YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. This is a paid advertisement. 











ALHAMEX, Berkenrodenlaan 20, Amsterdam, Zuid IL. Cable: \lhamex, KOELRAD N. V., Gravenstraat 22, Amsterdam, Holland. Old 
Amsterdam, Minerals, metals, chemicals, residues, semi-finished established firm in Holland, interested in domestie and commercial 
machinery, refrigeration, washing machines, radio sets, records, etc. 


products. 
BOOM-RUYGROK LTD., 
Make first-class printing works, : 


Printers and publishers, Harlem, Iloland, C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, Established Erte, 
also for export, are at the same time Vlaardingen, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herring 





publishers of many trade journals a.o. De Auto; Vliegwereld ; Week- MELCHERS & SANDBERGEN, AND FRANS VAN MIERRISSTR VA’ r 
blad Voor ae Vakgroep Nmederij ; Vertiel & Mode; Elegance (for the 99, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address : Mesametaal. Importers 
aly ryan yes Pi adam Bloemboliencultuur. Advertising and exporters non-ferro scrap metals, residues, ores, chemicals and 
eer oe : M . allied products. 

VAN DEN BOS HANDELSCOMPAGNIE, 105, Parkstreet, The Hague spp e 1 we oN WV mo eet iene aince 
(Hfolland). Export department offers foodstuffs and all special Dutch — ee Ravin age pe epi ag Bias —_ _— oe 
age gt ny i a — ep we ig eee Pp ferrous metals, technical goods. 
ie eMIJ, eteringschaus 85, Amsterdam. ‘able Botemy Am- . + ry pTWw CAG ” 
sterdam. Manufacturer of the ‘Ever Yours” beauty products and Jeune ser ss = cL” WASP cone IN EN : hag Lato . g 5 ester semsaabigeaade 
Ville beauty products for girls. Specialized for export to all countries MENGE OREUALERAC = axes mane ECnA 1CeneDEm TG) oy Semeneemre turer ont 
of the world. Sole agents wanted. exporters of high class display mannequins in hardened composition 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen, Exporters of selected beng, capac ei TRE RA oe 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of POE DUDS EIEN Pee eron ners cee ce CS art em. Seen sects Bae , 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of sti Sap headings and hoops, “‘Moeder & Kind ’——‘‘Victorie —‘‘Film & Theater. Publ. Cy. “De Inter- 
“CHEMPHAR" CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCHE IL\NDEL MY nationale Pers. Heerengracht 545-549, Amsterdam-C. 

_ V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C, importers and Dis MUINCK & CO'S,  Handelmaatschappij, Amsterdam, Kloveniers 
Manufacturers. Re ‘presentatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- burgwal 47, Cable: Muncomij. General exporters and importers 
ucts. V. S. OHMSTEDE, Paulus Potterstraat, Amsterdam, Importers of 


tool-machinery seeks agencies for lathes, milling-machines, shapers 
automatie lathes, grinders. Buying on own account, exhibiting 
national Duteh fair March 1947. 


N. V. DAARNIHOUWER & CO'S HANDELMAATSCHAPPII, Heéren- 


gracht 228-225, Amsterdam. General exporters to all parts of the 





world. New connections solicited. 

JAN DON & CO., Viaardingen. Cable address: Jadoco. Selected “PENTO” COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, Amsterdam-C, Cable 

Holland herrings. address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetie products, Le. : 

H. pEN DONKER, P. 0. Box 274, Rotterdam. We want agency in raw Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks, lotions 
j , brilliantine, haircream, shampoos, 


and manufactured chemicals, also in gums, Wax, rosins, ete, 


DONOR TRADING COMP., P.O. Box 3001, ROTTERDAM. Importers 
of shooting, camping and sporting articles, gloves and leatherware, 


W. A. PESCH JR... Keileweg 22, Rotterdam. Importers of fish meal, 
meat meal, vitamin oils, brewers’ yeast, alfalfa, rice bran, pollards, 
cereals and by-produets. 
































cutlery, toys, await offers from manufacturers, S eres 
J.C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Viaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp K. FF. PETERS—CHEM. & PHARM. PRODUCTEN, Amsterdan 
Vetteoordskade Viaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891, Cable address: Anorga, Are open for suitable products—as man 
(vents wanted facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: Chemicals (for 
nid . wicks sine . 5 J . fe : : . technical use), plasticizers, solvents, ete. 
FAC. DEN _ Dl LIS _& ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable RENO II \NDEI MAATSCIIAPPI] N. V. (Reo Trading Co. Ltd.) 
aenrenss Visch, an ae snes tle bac page wT Amsterdam, 33 Weteringschans Importers of medical “and su rei 1 
re yesh ni ADVIESBUREAt Jz , HALVERS) a ipgatres goods of all descriptions, electromedical and X-ray apparatus, glass 
*RACHIT 568, AMSTERD. Cc € ILE IDRESS: ECO PURO. t rtd s > s s I. Ss 
INTERMEDIARY FOR GENERAL IMPORT AND EXPORT. SPE Sura SO" SOUSRtOry Emereere leeks Soe Bee eS. ee 
CIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANSACTIONS RUTTEN'S DISTILLERY, P.O. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland, Manu 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holl: ge Korte Haven facturers of the famous very Old Genever “The Black Prince” Schied:am 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not SCuROPES, liqueurs and dry gin. 
Represented URGOTtets SB: SgORe GOmENEOS. DR. E. J. SWAAB'S VEREENIGDE PABRIEKEN, Groenburgwal 39-43 
“EUROPE” Intern. Manufacturing and Trading Cy. Ltd., \msterdam, Ams ee vieeha im. Manufacturers of all cosmetic artic le s as well as parfums 
Keizersgracht 285-287. Cable: Admistra Amsterdam, Manufacturers and lotions. French style, delivery exclusively for export, in) bulk 
of hardware and costume dolls. Exporters of Ditch cigars and tobacco, package designed for packers, 
py ETS, SRR SOE Sees KNEES SRS Se BE. & L. pe SWAAN, Wittenburgergracht 1-3, Amsterdam. Cable 
; ; 2 * oe - os address: Swanex. General importers and exporters for the U.S.A 
FORUM-BANK,, N. V., Amsteriam, Weerengracht 444, Merchant and Mexico. We are interested in new connections. 
bankers, members of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. —_ Te ’ ‘DET SONDPRRNE “soap aaa a 
TECHNISCHE HANDELSONDERNEMING E.T.ATL., . ON : 
DE GROK YT, Potterstraat 4, Utrecht (MoMand), Import and export ett i Phan ens sec enero ged nga pny 
of ladies’ novelties, selling rights for Holland in the line of electrical and radio equipme: 
G. HOOGERWERE, Viaardingen (Iolland). Cable address: Egooh. TRANSANDINE HANDEL MAATSCHAPD Y, Amsterdam Heerengracht 
ale. aSeeE S- Wxport to all countries slice LAG. 106 Cable address. ‘“Habilitas” Merchant bankers, members of the 
Lh. MUNEUS, Baarn (Holland), Representative for Holand of Fran- Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
color, Paris, and Etablissement Kuhlmann, Faris (erganie products). WALDORP RADIO LTD. Import Department, The Hague, Holland. 
Ns We IMPRIMIEN INDUENTRIK- Producten Tm- en Expert, Amsterdam, Wish to get in touch with manufacturers of machines and apparatus for 
Jeerengracht 554a, Manufacturers representatives, importers and domestic purposes. 
exporters of iron- metal- and woodworking machines, technical goods, L. F. WILL & CO., Amsterdam. Cable address: Willchemie, Estab 
iron- and metal semt-products. : z lished 1024. Chemicals. solvents, plasticizers, pharmaceuticals 
INK, Heerengracht 505, \msterdam, Manufacturer's agents. Export (Sister company in Brussels.) 
from Holland: Roofing of bituminized felt, paints and varnishes, VAN DER WOUDE & FARISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Exporters 
phenolic gine. Affiliate: P. J. Veelo, exporters cigars, liquors, ete. of rails, tipping wagons. sugar cane and sisal cars. locomotives. electric 
KAILA. N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACIIT 20, AMSTERDAM, and diesel) motors, steel sheets and all raw material made of iron and 


steel, tugs, paints and enamels, ete. 


BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 














LOBO & WIJNBERGEN | 


Incorporating J. van Breukelen 


} ] Cables: LOWYCO 2 Tulpstraat 
| (opp. Amstel Hotel) 


OTEL \ AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


H. ALBERT DE BARY ¢. 0°. nv. 
MERCHANT-BANKERS 


AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 














Import-agents (since 1927) solely 


Cc VICTORIA | American and British firms, auto- 
| motive and connected fields, inter- 
OMPLETE AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) |} ested scautiiinieseaiiadin N. W. 


FAMOUS FOR FRIENDLINE European and corresponding Co- 
BANKI NG S ERV | CE as Seatak Fenctuerian, fag tae at 





IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT You guessed it! “AL” means— Large import and export experi- 

AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS ‘*Amsterdam’s Largest’’ ence and especially directed activi- 

| ty provides for solving many a 

CAPITAL AND RESERVES FL. 22%4 MILLIONS RESTAURANT OF NATIONAL DISTINCTION ‘“‘RECONVERSION AND 





AER Lo 5 AT 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


CONPANY 
SSCOU0 N00 


Capital and Surplus 


BALTIMORE 2, ®Y- 


GET THOUSANDS OR MILLIONS QUICKLY UNDER 
THIS LIBERAL, LOW-COST PLAN 


If your business needs more cash . . . for working capital 
or any other sound business purpose... send for our 
book, ‘““A Better Way to Finance Your Business.” 

Learn how little money costs, how much more 
you can get and how long you can use it under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used this plan to a total of more 
than one billion dollars in the past five years, 
because they found it more liberal, more flexible, 
more conducive to progress and profit. Write 


or phone the nearest office listed below. 






Send for this book 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





———— eT eon eee CO 0 Orr ooo ee 


States there is little hope that many 
countries can dare to take the risk of 
withdrawing their protective controls 
which are so restrictive. The program 
must move ahead simultaneously on 
the various fronts which I have indi- 
cated. Failure to carry through effec- 
tively on our part means that we risk 
our international leadership in the eco- 
nomic field, our foreign trade, and some 
aspects of our economic system itself. 

] have been focussing my attention 
upon the economic aspect of our inter- 
est in foreign affairs, but I do not want 
to end on that note. At least two other 
angles should be mentioned, both of 
which are closely related to the preser- 
vation of the American way. 

First is the humanitarian, the friend- 
ly, the personal concern. 1 am unwill- 
ing to recognize that this country is 
only interested in the materialistic. 1 
think we have shown our generosity 
through our contributions to relief and 
our many indirect and informal types 
of assistance. That is part of the Amert- 
can way, and it does not stop at the na- 
tional boundary. 

And second is our search for security, 
for national security. We are nota 
war-like nation. We are slow to enter 
into war, and we are overwhelmingly 
eager to find ways and means of put- 


‘ting an end to the use of force. Not 


only is war itself such a terrible thing, 
but the burden of armaments, the pro- 
viding of security in peacetime through 
preparedness, is a tremendous burden 
upon mankind. 


First, World Economic Health 


But this brings us back to my cen- 
tral theme. Economic health will not 
assure peace, but it is a substantial pre- 
ventive of conditions which create in- 
ternational ill-will. Access to markets 
and raw materials, non-discrimination 
in international trade and develop- 
ments, and the creation of a forum 
wherein economic controversies can be 
handled in an orderly way, will all help 
towards the goal of universal peace. 

I see no escape from the fundamen- 
tal proposition: We cannot separate 
cur domestic and our foreign affairs. 
And the strengthening of our domestic 
economy depends in part upon the suc- 
cess of our efforts to bring economic 
kealth, stability, and sanity to the rest 
of the world. 


OFFICES IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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U.S. and YTO 


(Continued from page 17) 


in the Charter and in the Bretton 
Woods Agreements. The representa- 
tives of the International Monetary 
Fund also had a good deal to say about 
this. It is the function of the Fund 
to pass on the significance of real or 
imagined balance of payments difficul- 
ties. Most countries planning to join 
ITO are or will be members of the 
Fund. The logic of the situation soon 
persuaded most of them that to set up 
a new and not necessarily clearly de- 
finable set of criteria to determine 
when a country’s economic stability is 
threatened by balance of payments 
difficulties would be both unwise and 
inconsistent. It is an interesting fact 
that even non-members of the Fund, 
such as Australia, came around to this 
point of view. 

It was perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of the London conference that 
almost complete agreement was ulti- 
mately reached on the language of the 
Charter relating to employment and 
employment policy. As it emerged, 
the chapter was greatly expanded. It 
contained much more specific language 
as to what a country’s obligation is in 
relation to full employment. It did not, 
however, proceed from the assumption 
that failure to keep up the level of 
effective demand is somehow a delib- 
erate act of international irresponsibil- 
ity that ought to be punished. The 
United States succeeded in convincing 
other countries that depressions are not 
deliberately engineered by our Govern- 
ment with the object of making the rest 
of the world miserable. 

As it now stands (May 1947) Chapter 
3 contains seven substantive articles. 
The first two are substantially what 
was in the original American draft 
with the addition of the phrase “high 
and steadily rising level of effective de- 
mand” to the objectives for which 
members of the Organization agree to 
strive. Article five pledges members 
to follow policies designed to develop 
their resources and increase standards 
of productivity. Another article, which 
the United States strongly advocated, 
binds members to co-operate in elimi- 
nating unfair labor standards. 

From the point of view of the coun- 
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Your telephone is 
MORE VALUABLE 
THAN EVER.. 





etuadal S.aeerte 





.»oWith SoundScriber telephone recording 


SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment enables you to keep a per- 
manent record of both sides of your important telephone calls. No need to 
scribble hurried notes. No danger of forgetting important details. The facts 
are permanently recorded. Misunderstandings are eliminated. Every word 


and meaningful inflection of both voices is caught crystal clear. Recording 
can be confidential—can be transcribed if you desire. Play back for your- 


self or others as often as you wish all details and facts concerning: 
@ Contract terms, agreements 
@ Specifications, prices 


@ Delivery dates, shipping instructions 


@ Negotiations, field information 


@ Technical data, intercity conferences 


Thousands of SoundScriber Telephone Recording Attachments are already 
successfully assisting American business—all types, large and small—to: 
@ Speed decisions and actions 
@ Assure absolute accuracy 
@ Avoid disagreements 
@ Relieve the strain of remembering details 
@ Eliminate hurried scribbling of notes 


@ Relay quickly to everyone concerned details requiring attention 


SoundScriber’s Vinylite plastic disc remembers everything—forever. You 
have a “carbon copy” of your telephone conversations. 


Why iry to remember everything? Investigate SoundScriber now— 
today. Return the coupon for all the facts. 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 
NAME. 
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t 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. D-6 } 

















THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS 


INTERESTED 


To communicate 
are listed This is a paid 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. All banking 


facilities throughout South, Southwest and East Africa, also 


advertisement, 


Khodesia. Market research and trading contacts handled by 
Commercial Service Dept., Cape Town (B 40), through bank’s 


New York agency, 67 Wall Street. Monthly Review available 


free on application. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 
facturers’ representative. Textiles, softs, 
Paper board and timber. Branches throughout Union. 
Congo and Rhodesia. 

J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). Branches Johannesburg 
wayo. Textiles and underwear every description. 
wear industry, plastics, electrical. 


133 Longmarket St. Manu- 
fancy goods, hardware. 
Also Belgian 


, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Bula- 
Leather and findings for foot- 


CHUTE, ROWLAND & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Plastics. nylon stockings, textiles, 
gli ISS, aluminum, electrical goods, tools, timber, oak staves, raw materials, food- 
stu 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs clearing and shipping 
agents. 


DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office Johannesburg. 
Direct importers agricultural insecticides, fertilizers and packing ma- 
terial. Seed potatoes and apples. Established connections through- 
out the entire Union 
DUNAY G. F. (B 892). Manufacturers’ representative and distributor. sales or- 
ganization covers Southern Africa. Engineering supplies, material and machinery ; 
all requirements for building and allied trades; ge neral hardware : industrial 
chemicals and adhesives: sundry supplies of motor trade and garage equipment ; 
oilskins, rubber goods, plastics : cream, oil, and industrial separators. 
P. ANDERSON GREIG (RB 3189). Domestic hardware, hand tools, 
fabrics. Imitation jewelry. Novelties. Pens and pencils. 
HUDSON (Import Division) PTY. LTD. (B 1318). ¢ 
coverage; ample finance; own warehouses; stockist distributors, 
commission agents or jobbers; correspondence invited. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 279). Chemicals and ingredients for 
food and drink. 
INTERCOM AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 1587). Manufacturers’ representatives, 
organized to attend to international commerce as import and export agents. 
KAY’S AGENCIES, 55 Hout St. Manufacturers’ representative cotton piece goods 
all descriptions, towels, Other soft goods. 

Head Office : 


KEENE & COMPANY (S. A.) (PTY) LTD. 

P.O. BOX 2305, Cape Town. Branch offices: Johannesburg, 
Durban and Port Elizabeth, also at Rhodesia and Lourenco 
Marques. Interested in direct factory representation on basis 
exclusive agency of all commodities suitable for the wholesale 
and retail distributive trade. Specialized departmental repre- 
sentation. 

H. M. LEERS & CO. PROP. LTD. (P 2982). 
M. _LEWIS & CO. AND gegen homage a CAPE TOWN. 
ings: curtaining, carpets, linos, crockery, et 

NATIONAL AGENCIES (SOUTH AFRICA) PTY. LTD., 88 Church St. 
Cape Town head office. Agent and wholesale distributors druggists 
sundries. Depot stocks carried all leading centers South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cable: “Hyrub.” 
PRESTON AGENCY CO. PTY. LTD. (1 
stuffs, electrical accessories, textiles. 
L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Manufacturers’ representatives foodstuffs, 
builders, household and electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals, 





furnishing 


Complete national 
not 


General merchants and importers. 
Soft furnish- 


3 2247). Throughout South Africa. Food- 


GEO. RAYMOND & SON (B 2404). Ladies’ showroom goods; men's hosie ry 
ladies’ underwear, corsetry, infants’ wear, haberdashery 
M. A. SEELIGSOHN (PB 2892). Manufacturers’ representative household com- 


modities, hardware, textiles. ete. 

SMIEDT & IPP (B 470). Textiles, 
represented throughout Union and South 
SWINGLER BROTHERS PTY. LTD. (B 


ing. Hardware. Automotive products. Builders’ material. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). South Africa’s leading agents chil- 
dren wear, desire representation of children’s dress manufacturers. 
Branches Johannesburg and Durban. 


DURBAN, S. A. 


foodstuffs, electrical. All types merchandise 
West Africa. 


2371). Also Johannesburg. Engineer- 


mM. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Associated offices in Johannesburg. Cape Town. Port 
Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, textiles, hard- 


ware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, automotive equipment and 
electrical fittings 

MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (Bf 2503) Seek direct factory 
terior decorations, plastics, indoor transport and similar lines ; 
packings, aiso interested timbers and offer for export copra, 
other African products, 


representation in- 
Wrappings, pack- 
copra oils and 


ives, 


D. D. TAIT (B 2846). MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, BRANCH 
OFFICE: CAPE TOWN. ASSOCIATED OFFICES : JOMANNESBURG, PORT 

ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DOMESTIC AND BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
LAMPWARE, DOMESTIC ELECTRIC APPLIANCES, PROPRIETARY FOOD 
STUFFS, CANNED SEAFOODS. AND MEATS, ETC. 

LARGESSE & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2607). Erport all grades 


of minerals, chrome ore, manganese ore, graphite, mica, ete. ; wine 
and spirits. Zmport timber, heavy chemicals, fertilizers, ete. 
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IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 


cities under which they 
Africa. 


oa} in the 
. Dun & Co. offtce in South 


box number indicated (B 


Mechanical and electrical supplies 


HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (9B 560). 
Power plants, switchgear, ele: 


Domestic and commercial electrical appliances. 
tric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products, 
general merchandise. 

REGENT PHARMACY PTY. LTD., 399 West St. Cosmetics, 
chemists’ stindries. fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 

A. A. SAVAGE, 576 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. 
ing equipment and accessories, fluorescents. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 


ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Branches throughout South Afric: 
Specializing in women’s, children’s clothes and underwear, fancy goods, noveltie~ 


and piece goods. 
ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD. (B 4247). 
tributing agents for toilet preparations. 
ATKINSON & BARKER (B 3152). : 
covering Southern Africa and Rhodesia. Interested only in handling 
quality goods direct from factory on commission basis. Specializing 
machine tools, hardware, textiles of all descriptions and sports equip- 
ment, 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (13 2964). 
hile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 
BELL AGENCIES (B 3298). Factorp representatives seeking direct 
British, Canadian and American factory representation engineering 
equipment, tools, hardware, woodworking machinery, electrical appli- 
ances. Agents in all leading centers. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING PTY. LTD. 
clusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 
C.F.S. TRADING PTY. LTD. (B 5216). Glassware—domestic 
and packaging, hardware and kitchenware, packaging, essences. 
fancy goods, buttons, toys, kitchen articles, food products. 
C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory reps., import, export 
agents, leading British, American, Canadian manufacturers. 
Branches or reps. in every British or French territory in Africa 
India, Palestine, Middle East. 
CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION PTY. LTD., 514 Southern 
Life Building. Diesel and diesel electric power plants and equipment. 
Diamond drilling equipment. Mine and mill ore recovery equipment. 
connections with mining houses throughout Southern Africa. 
BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (3 4130). Machinery and engi 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. Wood- 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 
COMMERCIAL & MINING UTILITY PTY. LTD. (BP 2452). Building materials 
and mining materials. Completely covering Southern Africa. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, timber. 
B. P. DAVIS LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete. Members Johan- 
nesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A. 
M x. S DESSELSS (B 7518). With full coverage throughout South 
oo ore Africa. exclusive distributors of radio. electrical ap 
plinnces, kitchen utensils, require various lines electrical appliances. References 
Tung-Sol Lamp Works ; Solar Mfg. Corp.; Ohio Carbon Co. : Republie Stamping & 
Enamelling Co. Field representative for Federal Motor Truck Co. : Continental 
Motors Corp. : Moog Industries Corp. Require automotive replacement part lines 
workshop equipment and tools. Mr. Desselss will be in the United States during 
June, July and August and welcomes letters from interested manufacturers 
Address ¢/o Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD., 102 Mooi St. 


and delicacies. 


DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. 


hardware, soft goods ani! 
toilet requisites 


Motors and wil 


Indent and dis 


Manufacturers’ representatives 


Storage batteries, automo 


(B 3102). Fx 


Foodstuffs, groceries 


Distributors o 
and proprietary 


(Bh Ysa). 
patent 


medicines, druggists’ sundries, beauty products. Branches at Cape Town, Dur 
ban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Salisbury and Bulawayo. All merchandise 
paid spot cash New York 


FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). Sales agents. 16 branches covering 
South Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Mada- 
gascar, French Equatorial Africa, Portuguese East Africa. London 
15-17 Elden St., E. C. 2. 

GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD. (9B 4077). 
Organization covers Whole of the Union and Rhodesia. 
facturers’ agents and distributors representing many important overseas firms 
Open to consider further ageacies, particularly proprietary lines. 


GERALD S. GUNDLE (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OFFICES 
IN ALL COAST TOWNS AND MAIN INLAND CENTERS 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA AND RHODESIA. Specialist 
sales organization equipped to handle furniture, rugs, carpets. 
lino, soft furnishings, furniture novelties, general utility house- 
holdware, hardware and tools and all requirements for building 
and plumbing trades. Apply Barclays Bank, New York, concern- 
ing ability create, maintain, foster sales and uphold factories’ 
prestige. 

CONTINUED LN FIRST COLUMN ON NENT 


Branches : Durban, Cape Town 
Established 1902.) Manu- 
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HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal agents: L. C. Smith 
and Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for oflice machines, equip- 
ment and supplies. nee. Oe - 
S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Ver- 
rinder Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Bloemfontein, Kimberley, Bula- 
wayo, Salisbury and N’dola. Proprietary grocery and 
confectionery goods and domestic hardware. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medicines, 
toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical 
and professional products. 

P. W. JENNINGS (PTY.) LTD. (B 3543). Also at Cape 
Town (B 198). Equipped to represent you throughout 
South Africa as exclusive manufacturer’s representative on 
commission basis. Household equipment novelties. Elee- 
trical appliances. Kitchen specialties. Building specialties, 
B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical instru- 
ments; steel works and foundry ‘supplies. 

LAMSON INTERNATIONAL CORP. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD. 
(B 8835). Textiles all descriptions, cutlery, crockery and 
hardware, household appliances, radios, ete. Branches: 452 
Fifth Ave., New York, and Cape Town, Durban, Port Eliza- 
beth, Bulawayo. 

LENNON LIMITED (B 8389). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
—— and druggists. (Est. 1850). Branches throughout S, Africa 
and Rhodesia. » 
LIBERTY AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 6019). Also at Cape Town, 
Durban, Bulawayo. Manufacturers’ representatives and dis- 
tributors for Southern Africa. Handling all types fashion 
goods and sports wear, textiles, toys, glassware, fancy goods 
and all general merchandise under specialized departments. 
KENNETH R. MENTZ (8B 7592) also Cape Town and 
Durban. MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
desirous contacting MANUFACTURERS of cotton and 
rayon textiles, soft furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary 
grocery and confectionery goods, industrial raw materials, 
sporting goods. References: Apply Wilson Bros., Box 
772. Chicago. 

NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 
kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelware, 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industrial 
chemicals, paper products. 


H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD. INCORPORATING MAC- 
KAY BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON 
LTD. Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
musical, electrical goods. 


PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (8 7793). Sur- 


| RAYMONT-BROWN PTY. LTD. (15 7524). 





gical, medical, hospital, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photo- 
graphic supplies and equipment. 


| ware, hardware, groceries, timber, household goods, men's 


Manufacturers’ representa- 


| tives. Textiles, cottgn + ag goods, woolen, rayou and silk piece goods 


and men’s wearing appar 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. (B 5988). Automo- 
bile parts, accessories, garage equipment, tools and machine 
tools. Associate companies: General Spares & Accessories Pty. 
Ltd., Pretoria, Tvl. & O.F.S. Wholesale Motor Supplies Pty. 
Ltd., Bloemfontein, O.F.S. 

SIDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011), Ottawa House, President St. 
Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” Indent 
agents, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and underwear, 
showroom goods, ete. 

FRED. C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). Raw materials, tim- 
ber, building materials, hardware, window glass, upper leathers, 
upholstery leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 
SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Wholesale 
chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, photographic 


dealers; ‘fine, industrial, pharmaceutical chemicals. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. Branches at Cape Town, Port Teliza 
beth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Bulawayo and Salis 
bury. Dental sundries, toilet requisites, ete. 

H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 
cardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, light and heavy chemicals, canned 
goods, manufactured products, steel and tinplate. 

JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. Also Cape Town, Durban 
Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, faney goods, food 
stuffs, toys. 


WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710 


3ranches : Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Eliza 


beth, Salisbury, 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. Nationally 
advertised patent medicines, toilet and fanev goods. 


WINMORE DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 9012). 
Specializing distribution for domestic and overseas 
manufacturers require exclusive representation on stock 
basis, novelties, bazaar goods, faney goods and domes- 
tic hardware. 

PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. LTD., Main St. 
and radio equipment. 

E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders and domestic hardware, tools, 
ironmongery, sporting goods and all gardening requisites. 

S. HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 148). Est. 1890. Seeking agencies for 
pictnre frames. pottery, recat hat ete. Fancy goods all deseriptior 

Efficient representation throughout S. A. assured. 

JAYDEE DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 108). Crockery, glassware for 
general wholesale and retail selective and exclusive trade; general and 
household hardware and motor accessories ; silk and nylon stockings. 

A. J. PUDNEY & CO., Grace St. Household aluminum, enamel and glass 
ware, toys, general hardware, flower and vegetable seeds, small farming 
and gardening implements. 

WARD & JOHNSON PTY. LTD. (B 1080). All domestic electrical ap 
pliances, radio, refrigerators and musical supplies. 


RHODESIA, S. A. 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (Is 1108), SALISBURY. Propric 
tary medicines, toilet and beauty preparations. groceries, confectioners 
stationery. office equipment, textiles, men’s, women’s, children’s clothing 
and footwear and fancy goods. 

H. GALANTE (B 380), SALISBURY. Inquiries invited. Textiles, enamel 
H and ladies* 
wearing apparel, leather goods, branches Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, Por 
tuguese Bast Africa, Tanganyika. 
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| members to make 


| payments difficulties.” 
| says that the Organization shall have 


| tries most fearful of American econom- 


ic instability, the most important com- 


| mitments are contained in articles 


Article seven pledges 
“their full contribu- 
tion” to action designed to correct 
fundamental disequilibria in their bal- 


seven and eight. 


| ances of payments that may be causing 


“persistent balance of 


Article eight 


other members 
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Duophoto reproduces exact copies of 
anything written, printed, photographed, 





drawn, etc.,—in less time than it takes 
to tell about it. The entire production 
of Duophoto equipment is now available 
to industry in 8 new models. 
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Boost your profits regardless 
of general business conditions 
by direct advertising. 


Let D. H. AHREND CO. plan 
and create booklets, circulars, 
mailing pieces, brochures, cata- 
logs and personalized letters 
that sell for you anytime. 


In the past four years alone, 
AHREND clients have won 23 
national awards for profitable 
direct advertising! 


For free consultation, — 
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tions under the Charter, to the needs 


| of members to take action to defend 


themselves against deflationary pres- 
sure arising from a serious decline in 


effective demand in other countries. 
Our Role in World Economy 


If the United States finally ratifies the 
Charter, it will be formally accepting 
in these two articles two principles of 
tremendous importance to the rest of 
the world. The first is that the Ameri- 
can balance of payments is a matter of 
concern not only to the United States 
but to the entire world. The second is 
that the principles of nondiscriminatory 
multilateral trade, which the United 
States wants to see established over 
most of the range of international com- 





merce, can only be enforced so long as 
° ° ° | 
every country, including the United | 


States, avoids serious economic depres- 
sion. The United States has never 
gone so far before in recognizing its 
vital role in world economy. 

The achievement of the London con- 
ference, in reaching agreement on these 
clauses, has been criticized by several 
schools of thought, and from different 
points of view. Some British opinion 
considered that it represented a watered 
down version of an effective charter for 
world full employment policy. An im- 
portant body of American opinion, rev- 
resented, for instance, by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, thought the 
whole business ought be omitted 
from the Charter. 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has made perhaps the most 
searching criticism of this part of the 
Charter from the point of view of those 
who doubt the desirability of govern- 
ments pledging themselves to maintain 
employment and prevent depressions. 
The Chamber’s quarrel is not with the 
fact that the Charter concerns itself 
with the level of economic activity but 
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HOW TO BUILD 
RESULT-GETTING 


INCENTIVE PLANS 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Never before have incentives re- 
ceived such serious consideration. 
Today incentive plans are being 
used: 

@ To decrease 

e@ To step up sales. 

@ To stimulate interest of execu- 

tives in profit making. 

Often the results of incentive plans 
are far beyond expectations. Every- 
one of us is capable of doing more 
than we do, and everyone of us in- 
stinctively wants recognition and 
to be paid in accordance with the 
value of the work we do. 
This organization has assisted many 
clients in many different lines of 
business to build incentive plans to 
fit the particular conditions in 
each case. 
Our new pamphlet, “BRC Incentive 
Plans,” discusses the various factors 
to be considered in developing in- 
centive plans and how these factors 
can be combined to fit most any 
situation. 
May we send you a copy without 
cost or obligation? 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 5DR, 79 West Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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This marks the 25th year DeWalt has been specializing in making this 
famous saw. We created it. We perfected it. We've built more than 70,000 


units. It's the only equipment we've ever made. 





The new era in woodworking — in all types of industries — will demand 
a machine like DeWalt. 





This versatile, all-purpose power saw is the machine you should con- 
sider first for your cutting needs. It is ideal for general carpenter main- 
tenance in or outside the plant, for crating and boxing, for pattern work, 
or for general woodworking. 

DeWalt's entire production is devoted to building these saws. That’s why 
deliveries are excellent with preference given to help ease urgent indus- 
trial needs and the housing shortage. 

Write for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and discuss this machine with 
your technical men. DeWalt, Inc. 276 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


De War 


powered by the DeWalt-built “life-time” motor 
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with the use of language which implies, 
in the opinion of the Chamber’s ex- 
perts, that governments alone can be.or 
should be the sole instruments for 
achieving economic stability. The task 
of maintaining a high level of produc- 
tion and demand is not, the Chamber 
says, “a task that can be accomplished 
by simple devices, nor by any section 
of society acting on its own.” It points 
out that if the problem is approached 
in the light of imperfectly understood 
and by no means universally accepted 
theories of the trade cycle, there is grave 
danger that countries acting under the 
egis of the full employment clauses 
will take measures that seriously dam- 
age their neighbors. 

It also criticizes the use of the term 
“effective demand” because it is part of 
the terminology of a theory of econom- 
ic dynamics falling in the realm of “un- 
settled questions” of economic policy. 
Not everyone agrees that a fall in effec- 
tive demand” is something that can be 





“prevented” by a policy decision of a 


government. 

The reception given to the employ- 
| ment clauses of the Charter merely re- 
flects the fact that the climate of opin- 
ion on nearly everything pertaining to 
national economic policy is very differ- 
ent in the United States from what it 
is elsewhere in the world. Probably 


most Americans underestimate the 


great gap that has grown during the 
last ten or fifteen years between popu- 
lar economic thought in Europe and 
| most of the British Commonwealth 
and popular economic thought in the 
United States. We are nearly the only 
country in the world today in which 
the idea that private business enterprise 
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1 COTTON FIBRE 
25-50-75 or 100% 


Cotton Fibre Content 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 


Businessmen are becoming paper- 
minded. Yes, indeed... they're realizing 
that the makeup of a good letter, be it 
a sales message or a friendly note, re- 
quires not only one’s thoughts well 
stated, but fine paper upon which these 
thoughts are conveyed. For a fine letter- 
head is equally as important as the per- 
sonal appearance of your salesman. Each 
represents you and your firm — making 
a good or a bad impression. Next time 
you sign a letter, hold the paper to the 
light. When you see “all three’, as ap- 
pears above, you know you're signing 
your name on the finest paper. Ask your 
printer about Fox River. He'll gladly 
recommend the correct percentage of cot- 
ton fibre for every business need. Fox 
RIVER PAPER CORPORATION, 402-F S. 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 





is a good and normal way of mobiliz- 
ing resources for production does not 
have to be defended against a majority 
or strong minority opinion that holds 
otherwise. One of the ways in which 
this difference is reflected when efforts 
are made to work out co-operative in- 
ternational attacks on world economic 
problems is in the debate over the em- 
ployment clauses of the trade charter. 

The attitude of the United States 
representatives responsible for trying to 
get agreement on the vast project of 
establishing order in world trade has 
been intensely practical. They recog- 
nize that great differences in points of 
view toward the causes and cures of 
economic instability exist among coun- 
tries equally devoted to political de- 
mocracy, respect for individual rights, 
and the ideal of steadily improving 
standards of living throughout the 
world. They avoid being drawn into 
ideological debates over issues that can- 
not be solved by debate. 


Attitude of Business Men 


It would be the best augur of success 
for the program of reviving and stabil- 
izing world trade if this attitude of 
mind could take root among American 
business men and other groups inter- 
ested in world economic progress. The 
terms of the employment clauses as 
they now stand do not challenge the 
freedom of the United States to organ- 
ize its economic system any way it 
likes. They do not tell us that we must 
adopt a theory of “full employment” 
unsuited to our institutions and po- 
litical prejudices. They do set forth 
certain agreed objectives in language 
which, while the result of compromise 
in an international gathering, does not 
offend our sense of what is appropriate 
as objectives for the United States. 

The clauses, on the other hand, are 
not mere verbiage. If the United States 
adopts the Charter with such clauses in 
it, we shall have bound ourselves to 
take into account certain things that we 
have not, as a nation, taken into ac- 
count before. We shall have to con- 
sider the effect of our domestic policy 
on foreign countries—not after we are 
faced with serious disruptions of inter- 
‘national economic relations but in the 
process of determining domestic policy. 
The International Trade Organization 
will be authorized, under our own law, 
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to intervene in domestic affairs to the 


extent of calling attention to the pos- 


sible adverse effects of some United 
States policy on the economic life of 
other members of the organization. 
Naturally the ITO will be able to do 
the same when the United States feels 
itself injured by acts of other countries 
in carrying out their domestic economic 
policies. 

We shall also have to accept the fact 


| that such advantages as our Govern- 


ment may obtain abroad for American 
commerce are not absolute, even in the 
sense of a pre-war treaty, but condi- 
tional upon our so conducting our en- 
tire economic policy that the United 
States does not become the center of a 
deflationary whirlpool drawing the rest 
of the world in after us. 


Objective of Charter 


This does not mean that the original 
notion that the United States should 
be punished for not maintaining full 
employment has been retained in the 
charter under more elegant language. 
There is a profound icone. 
approach says that other countries may 
automatically retaliate against what 


they themselves consider a failure by | 
the United States to adhere to a vaguely | 


defined level of economic activity. The 
Charter says that an international or- 
ganization, devoted to the general ob- 
jective of expanding world trade, shall 
“have regard, in the exercise of its func- 
tions, . . 


of other countries.” 
What this really does is to direct the 


Organization to recognize that a coun- | 


try’s trade policy cannot be conducted 


without regard to the level of national | 
income in its principal markets. It also | 


paves the way for agreed international 
action to prevent the spread of depres- 
sions by removing the fear that many 
countries would otherwise have of be- 
ing helplessly bound to open their doors 
tc a multitude of deflationary forces. 

It does not seem unreasonable that 
other countries should expect the larg- 
est economic area in the world to go 
thus far in recognizing its overwhelm- 
ing influence on world economy. 
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One | 


. to the needs of Members | 
to take action within the provisions of | 
the Charter (italics added) to safeguard | 
their economies against deflationary | 
pressure in the event of a serious or | 
abrupt decline in the effective demand | 





A survey of YOUR testing procedures may be 
in order. It has helped improve products and 
cut costs for others. 
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Top results produced over 25 years for manus 
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campaigns or annua. retainer. Postwar scramble 
te re-establish brands demands the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your saies promotion 

materia! . and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market potentials, 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 
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HEADQUARTERS 
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personnel—at the central point of the 
nation’s industrial area. Let us send our 
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Authentic replica of an Old English 
joint fork. Beautiful design...in per- 
fect taste for fowl, roasts and ham. 
Ideal gift for birthdays, anniversaries, 
weddings, business associates, golf 
and bowling prizes. At leading jew- 
elers and gift departments. Gerity- 
Michigan Die Casting Co., Adrian, 
Michigan. 
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WAGES, PROFITS, PRICES, and TAXES 


(Continued from page 23) 


factual information contained in a 
large statistical double entry table, 
showing the distribution of sales of 
each industry, or sector of the economy, 
in terms of purchases of its products 
by all the other sectors, namely the 
other individual industries, consumers’ 
households, government, and foreign 
The table thus contains in- 
formation on the amounts of supplies 
and materials purchased by any one 
industry from the other sectors of the 


countries. 


| economy; it indicates also the amount 
| of labor used as well as profits earned 


and taxes paid by each of them. 

With this information in hand it 
becomes possible to trace through and 
evaluate in quantitative terms the di- 
rect and also the indirect results of 
any specific “primary change” such as, 
for example, an increase in the wage 
rate in one or several industries, a 
downward or upward adjustment of 
profit margins or a change in taxes. 
The laborious and uncertain task of 
following through the resulting price 
adjustments step by step can actually be 
avoided through the use of stream-lined 
and much more efficient procedures of 
modern computational analysis. 

The actual price effects of an 
assumed 10 per cent wage rise could 
be predicted with accuracy only if we 
knew what effect such change would 
have on the net profit margins and 
the tax burden of all the individual 
industries. The controversy raised re- 
cently by the so-called Nathan Report— 
with its assumptions that even a 25 
per cent over-all wage rise would 
actually be absorbed through corre- 
sponding all-around reductions in 
profits—can serve as ample illustration 
The chart 
dealing with a wage rise in non-agri- 
cultural industries shows what would 


of this particular point. 


have happened to prices if wages had 
been increased by 10 per cent while 
profit margins and taxes remained the 
In other words, the 
answer given here to our original ques- 


same as before. 


tion is a conditional one. 

Only those who actually believe that 
neither profits nor tax reductions 
would absorb any substantial part of 
the increased wage costs can interpret 
JUNE 
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it as a prediction. For others, it simply 
describes the probable results of an 
artificial experiment, an experiment 
which, nevertheless, might contribute 
to realistic understanding of the 
actual happenings and to a reasonable 
appraisal of various practical and im- 
practical alternatives. The fact that 
construction costs prove to be more 
sensitive to a general rise in wages 
than any other of the eighteen prin- 
cipal sectors of the economy may help, 
for example, to explain the difficuities 
encountered in solving the housing 
problem. 

On the graph, the effects of the in- 
crease in each industry’s own wage 
bill are shown separately from cost 
increases which are indirect results of 
parallel wage increases in the other 
fields. The first component is usually 
more conspicuous than the second. 
The chart shows, however, that the 
latter in many instances actually con- 
tributes more to the total effect. 

Profits constitute in general a much 
smaller element of the final price than 
wages. Thus a 10 per cent increase 
in all profit margins carries with it 
smaller price effects than a 10 per cent 
wage rise. As should be expected, ser- 
vice industries lead the procession in 
the chart devoted to a profit rise in 
non-agricultural industries. 

The strategic position occupied by 
agriculture in our national economic 
policies justifies the separate treatment 
The 
impact of a primary increase in agri- 
cultural income obtained through a 10 
per cent addition to the amount of net 


accorded to it in this analysis. 


farm revenue, included in the price 
of all agricultural products, reaches 
other branches of the economy at a 
very uneven, steeply decreasing rate. 
No separation is made here between 
the direct and indirect components of 
the total effects for the simple reason 
that all of them, save in agricultural, 
are of the latter kind. 
Under-present day conditions the 
1939 tax figures have no other signifi- 
cance than that of a pleasant memory. 
The chart reflecting price changes 
arising out of tax increases is shown 
mainly for illustrative purposes. It in- 


dicates what would have happened in 
that year to the prices of various com- 
modities and services if the combined 
amount of all business and excise taxes 
paid by each industry per unit of its 

output had been raised 10 per cent and | 
“passed forward” without reduction in 
either wage rates or net profit margins. 
It is worth noticing that under these 
conditions the prices of most categories | 


of goods and services depend more | 
upon the general tax level in all other 
branches of production than on taxes 
paid directly by the industry at their 
immediate origin. 


Wage Increases and Prices 


cS 


Each of the four charts contains a 
bar labeled “Cost of Living.” In a 
sense these bars tell us more about “THE CONTAINER 
the effects of each one of the four kinds | iS PART 
of changes discussed above, than does ” 
the rest of the graph. The cost of OF THE PRODUCT 
living bar in the wage rises chart mea- | 
sures the combined impact of all the | 
separate price increases, shown on its 
left, on the purchasing power of an 






® Our engineers have had many 


average consumer’s dollar. Computed years of experience in the re- 


as a regular cost of living index it rep- 
resents the mean of the eighteen price 
changes. Each of these changes is 


design of shipping containers. 
Result is that General Engineered 


Containers are compact, light in 


weighed in proportion to the impor- weight, and extra strong. They 
tance of the particular item in the aver- ; «¢: 

ore ee " vere are designed specifically to the 
age consumers Dudget. 
™ % product. They’re actually ‘“‘a Part 


A general, across the board, 10 per “ 
of the Product. 


cent wage rise adds 3.92 per cent to 





the cost of living. To interpret the Whatever your packaging 
significance of this figure one must need may be, you'll find the 
remember that it is computed on the current issue of “The General 


assumption that profits, farm incomes, 
and taxes remain the same as before. 
This explains the 6.08 per cent gain 
in real wages which workers under 
these circumstances would obtain ‘ 
through a 10 per cent rise in their 
money wages. This gain actually rep- | 


Box’”’ packed with practical 
information. Why not 
write for it today? 








resents a transfer of purchasing power | 
from other groups of the population 
and from the Government, who, facing 
higher prices with unchanged money 
income must suffer a corresponding 
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General General General General Cleated Generalift 


: am . ave General 
loss. The price system plays here the All-Bound Box Nailed Box Corrugated Wirebound Corrugated Pallet = 
role of a silent but powerful redistribut- ¥ sec: — 
ing agency. ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Similar considerations explain how 
the 2.30 per cent added to the cost of 
living through a 10 per cent increase 
in non-agricultural profits leaves the re- 
ceivers of this income with a 7.70 per | 25 years’ experience in 1922-1947 


ae ; designing better con- 
cent gain in real purchasing power. | tainers for all industry. 


General sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 534 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendeon, Natchez. 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: 

Houston, Dallas. 
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How Faap-ox fools 





gets cost “whys” 








These are but a few of the 4,000 
tools that are turned out regularly 
at Snap-on Tools Corporation 
of Kenosha, Wis. by hundreds of 
workmen...from scores of different 
machine centers. Operating on 
standard cost, Snap-on wants to 
know the “why” of any variance 
... and wants to know fas¢ in order 
to establish proper controls and 
keep costs in their place. 


“Berore we used Keysort,” says 
Harris H. Kruse, Snap-on-Tools’ 
Industrial Systems Engineer, “our 
control lagged far behind discovery 
of variances because quick access 
jo facts was lacking. Keysort gives 
us the right reasons right away... 
and helps us maintain constant 
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cost controls that have added up 
to substantial long-run savings.” 


Keysort applied to Snap-on’s 
production planning supplies top 
management with on-time, on-the- 
beam sales load, factory load and 
performance figures. Management 
can accurately plan employment 
and expenditures in terms of needs 
... knows what delivery dates to 
promise customers ...and knows 
that the promises will be kept. 

Economical, easy to install and 
use, fact-finding McBee methods 
speed and simplify every business 
routine. If you want more business 
. and 


want them faster... get in touch 


facts, in more usable form. . 


with the nearest McBee man. 


THE MCBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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The real net gain that the farmer de- 
rives at the expense of the rest of the 
population, in consequence of a 10 per 
cent boost in his money income, 
amounts to approximately 9.28 per cent. 
Under the 1939 conditions an addi- 
tional 10 per cent in business taxes—if 
not taken out of profits or wages— 
would have increased the real income 
of the Government by 8.58 per cent. 

The leverage which any group of 
income receivers commands in the pro- 
cess of setting its own monetary claims 
against those of the rest of the com- 
munity decreases as the share of this 
particular group in the total national 
income goes up and vice versa. If 
wage rates, all profits in industry and 
agriculture, and all business taxes were 
simultaneously increased by ro per cent, 
the cost of living would go up by the 
combined amount of 8.38 per cent, 
which leaves a pretty meager real gain 
of 1.62 per cent for each of the parties 
concerned. 


Net Real Gain Is Small 


Had the four types of income men- 
tioned above comprised all the ultimate 
demands on the nation’s annual net 
product, the resulting price rises would 
add up to exactly 10 per cent and the 
whole operation would leave workers, 
business men, farmers, and the Gov- 
ernment just where they were before. 
The apparent windfall gain of 1.62 per 
cent shown in the above computation 
comes from non-inclusion in the other- 
wise general inflation of all monetary 
incomes of various minor items, of 
which American payments for foreign 
imports is the largest. By having al- 
lowed the prices of imported commodi- 
ties to escape the general upward trend 
we, by assumption, have reduced the 
real purchasing power of foreign coun- 
tries on the American market and in- 
creased at their expense the combined 
purchasing power of domestic income 


| receivers. 


The significance of the answer given 


Tue BARoMETERS 


The Dun’s Review Regional Trade 
| Barometers, including back figures, ad- 
justed and unadjusted, together with 
additional information, are available in 
pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s Review since 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
U. S. and for the country as a whole. 
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in this 7% billion-a-year’ success? 


' was there a partnership like the nation-wide brotherhood 
of volunteers who have helped sell, advertise, and promote sales 
of U.S. Savings Bonds! Their program is the greatest sales operation 
at the lowest cost in history. 

Your continued support in promoting the Payroll Savings Plan will 
help “America’s partnership” this year to repeat or surpass last year’s 
four-star performance, in which sales of Savi ings Bonds were 7% 
billion dollars—exceeding redemptions by far more than a billion! 

So keep up the splendid work—keep on telling and selling your 
employees the advantages of Payroll Savings: (1) ease; (2) regularity; 
(3) safety of investment, (4) security for the individual and the 
nation; (5) $4 for every $3 at maturity! And, remember, people 
with a stake in the future are the most stable, most productive 
employees. 

For any help you need in conducting the Plan, call on your State 
Director of the Treasury Department’s Savings Bonds Division. 











Savings Bonds Plan 
won't affect the 
RS. 


Tue Treasury Depart- 
ment and the banks of Amer- 
ica are making it possible for 
farmers, doctors, and other 
self-employed people to par- 
ticipate in “automatic” Bond 
buying by special arrange- 
ment with their banks. This 
extension of the Savings 
Bonds program is not a partial 
payment plan and is intended 
only for people who are not 
in a position to take advantage 
of the Payroll Savings Plan. 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 


SPEED UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council 
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Easily applied, 
durable decal dec- 
orations provide 
the appeal that 
catches the eye — 
and the sales too. 
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Attractive decal 

window signs sug- 

gest, remind, and 

sell — making 

“go-buys” of “go- 
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Americon decals 
make moving bill- 
boards of your 
trucks. Uniform — 
durable — speedy 
— effective — 


TRUCKS 





economical 





Write for FREE Illustrative Folder 
on Company Letterhead Please. 


AMERICAN DECALCOMANIA CO., 


636 Eleventh Ave 
New York, N.Y 


4346 W. Fifth Ave 
Chicago 24, Ill 
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1 Please Send Free Folder Illustrating 
; various Decal Products, their uses and 
| how they help “Build Business”. 
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here to some of the questions raised 
in the first part of this article must 
be judged in the light of the general 
observations made in its opening para- 
graphs. An unconditional answer to 
such questions as “what would happen 
to prices if wages were raised by 10 per 
cent” is in the present state of our 
knowledge clearly impossible. This 
does not mean, however, that we should 


not venture to make informed guesses. | 


An informed guess is one which makes 
efficient use of available information 
and confines subjective judgment to 
those points which, for lack of such 
information, would otherwise remain 


unanswered. This discussion has pur- | 


posefully been limited to those aspects 
of the wage-profit-price problem of 
which an economic analyst can give 


a reasonably reliable factual account. 
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Office Fatience 
is no virtue 


Gone are the halos these gals 
didn’t deserve. 


They had been waiting 25 min- 
utes for photocopies of file cards 
... when they could have gotten 
copies in 25 seconds. 


SEE PAGE 51 
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Yes, sir... when a Davidson Dual Dupli- 
cator starts to work for you, it isn’t justa 
part time employee. You'll soon find it 
working for every department in the 
business . . . doing work you used to 
have done outside... doing it better... 
faster ... and, of course, at much lower 
cost. 

Whether it’s multiple order writing or 
the production of your monthly house 
organ... a quick run of price change 
notices or a new letterhead ... you'll pro- 
duce it on your Davidson. And you'll get 
quality results . . . clean, sharp, distinct 
copies ... excellent halftone reproduc- 
tion .. . close register multi-color work 
... at high speed and low cost. 


Unusual? Yes .. . and only possible 
because a Davidson Dual Duplicator 
gives you five different methods of re- 
production . . . from direct image offset 
plates (Davidson Paper Masters), photo- 
graphic offset plates, type, electrotypes, 
and rubber plates. Whatever the job may 
be, you have available the best and most 
economical method. And only a David- 
son can give you a// this in one machine. 


Our new booklet gives you full details 
about the Davidson. Write for your copy 
today. There’s.no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1038-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in pricipal cities of the U. S., 
Canada, and foreign countries, 


PRODUCE IT ON A 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 
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MEN WHO ARE SELECTED FOR THE 
TOP MANAGEMENT JOBS MUST HAVE 
A WELL-ROUNDED KNOWLEDGE OF 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS STRUCTURE 


Have you ever been by-passed to a bigger job by a 
man you thought was less well qualified? Wondered 
what he had that you didn’t have? 


If you could have listened in when that decision was 
made, you would have heard something like this: 


“How about Bill for this job? He has handled his 


department better than anyone we ever had in there.” 


“No, Bill won’t do. He has too many blind spots. We 
need someone who is familiar with all angles of business.” 


In the days ahead the man with blind spots in his 
training will find himself more severely handicapped 
than ever before. For when business is running at flood 
tide, the men who are selected to fill “‘the vacant chair’ 
at top management’s table are those who have never 
stopped learning...the men who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the whole business structure — Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Marketing. 


Not only in the higher altitudes of management, but 
down through all executive levels, men are far better 
equipped for heavier responsibilities when they know 
the basics underlying all business operations. 


Since 1909, the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped thousands of men to overcome their deficiencies 
in essential business knowledge. And has, as a result, 
assisted them in moving up to more important jobs and 


higher salaries. 





The Institute’s story is summed up in a stimulating 
64-page booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” A 
copy is offered, free and without obligation, to any- 
one who is interested. Simply send in the coupon and 
it will be mailed to you promptly. 
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Broad in scope, the Institute’s Modern Business 
Course and Service covers all four basic departments of 
business— Accounting, Finance, Production and Mar- 
keting. It offers a systematic, time-saving method of 
bringing to any man’s home or office the knowledge and 
training which he needs, but which he cannot acquire 


through his own experience within a reasonable time. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 561, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N.Y. 
Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
SS en a ae A DL A TR a ee Oe 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 561, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 





Nothing Keeps This Foursome Apart 


oo many familiar faces are missing too often—at 

Rotary, at the Men’s Club, at school board meet- 
ings, at the golf club—not to mention the family dinner 
table. Away on business. It seems that a lot of men 
just haven’t caught up with the airplane! 

In the Beechcraft Executive Transport American 
business has found the answer to the perennial puzzle 
over how an executive can always be found in the office 
when he is needed there, and in the field when he is 
needed there. 


And the same plane solves for the executive himself 


the equally important problem of how to carry out the 
demands of his job without the costly waste of time and 
the gruelling fatigue associated with much business 
travel. 

The Beechcraft Executive Transport is a twin-engine 


200-mile-an-hour plane for up to nine people—luxuri- 


ously appointed and superbly comfortable. It can use 
small fields and therefore gives access to destinations — 
not adequately served by other transportation. It gives 
a company its own private airline between headquarters 
and its branches, its sales territories, and every other 
distant place where it does business. And it accom- 
plishes this high-speed communication at an actual 
saving in the over-all costs of conventional business 
travel. 
» » » 

Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company-owned 
air transportation in the light of your own transporta- 
tion needs. He welcomes the opportunity to demon- 
strate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION |) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 
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